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Wartime Adjustments in School At- 
tendance and Child Labor Provisions 


+ 


School and lay leaders throughout the Nation have been greatly concerned since 
the beginning of the war over the large number of pupils who for various reasons 
are dropping out of school. Many of these youth from 14 years of age on up 
presumably are dropping out to go to work. Investigation discloses, however, that 
a number of them do not continue to work, and that the employment of so many 
children is not essential, particularly during long periods of time. 

Another disturbing development is the tendency toward increasing juvenile de- 
linquency. Leaders all over the country have been greatly alarmed by some of 
the recent developments and are giving considerable attention ~-to the problem. 
Parents and educators recognize that the solution requires careful planning. 

A report on this subject recently approved by the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers should be of widespread interest. This report was presented by 
a special committee of the Study Commission on State Educational Problems, of 
which T. J. Berning, Minnesota, assistant State commissioner of education, was 
chairman. Other members of the committee included: H. K. Bennett, State 
supervisor, Iowa; Gordon Worley, director, Negro education, Texas; J. A. Riggins, 
assistant superintendent of public instruction, Arizona; George H. Baldwin, assist- 
ant director of education and director of vocational eduction, Rhode Island; and 
Edwin W. Davis, director of educational research and guidance, Vermont. 


The report, entitled, “Adjustments in School Attendance and Child Labor Provi- 
sions to Meet Wartime Needs,” follows in full: 


The Problem 


Partly because of the manpower short- 
age and partly as a result of the general 
wartime psychology there has been 
an increasing tendency during recent 
months for: 


1. Child labor standards to be lowered 
or violated. 

2. Large numbers of children, partic- 
ularly above the ages of 14 or 16 depend- 
ing somewhat on the State, to drop out 
of school to work. 

3. School attendance to become in- 
creasingly irregular and unsatisfactory 
in many areas. 

4. Juvenile delinquency to increase at 
an alarming rate. 


There is full realization that the 
schools have a duty to help youth par- 


ticipate in every reasonable way in the 
winning of the war. In achieving this 
aim, it would be shortsighted to permit 
the education of youth, which constitutes 
the bulwark of that democracy for which 
we are fighting, to be needlessly handi- 
capped or weakened. 

The schools have already made many 
adjustments in nearly every State. 
However, the problems have not yet been 
solved in many areas and are even grow- 
ing in complexity and acuteness. 

What guiding principles can safely be 
followed in evaluating adjustments that 
'See, for example, report on replies ad- 
dressed to State education departments on 
plans to permit school pupils to assist in 
emergency agriculture work. National Child 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION For Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FoR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special - permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material. 


have already been made and in planning 
further adjustments? The recommen- 
dations below are submitted for guidance 
in the various States in attempting to 
work out satisfactory solutions to this 
problem. 


Responsibility of the State 


The school leaders of the State should 
not expect to prescribe in detail the ad- 
justments that can or should be made 
in each local school unit. However, these 
leaders have the responsibility and 
should be expected to face the problem 
and get clearly before the citizens and 
local school leaders the guiding princi- 
ples which can safely be followed in mak- 
ing needed adjustments and which will 
aid in strengthening local school pro- 
grams. Among the most important of 
these are: 


1. A primary objective of every school 
should be to encourage all students who 
can profit from further education to con- 
tinue in school if at all possible, at least 
through the twelfth grade. To that end: 


(a) Needed adjustments should be 
made in the curriculum particularly in 
the upper grades to help to prepare 
youth for more constructive partici- 
pation in the war effort. 

(b) Adjustments should be made in 
school schedules, when necessary, to 
permit older youth who need to do so, 
to help meet emergency labor needs. 


2. The value of desirable types of work- 
experience should be recognized and 
plans made to correlate work-experience 
more closely with the regular school 
program. 


3. Demands for adjustments in school 
schedules or for children to discontinue 
their regular school work should be care- 
fully evaluated, and decisions should be 
reached in light of all factors involved. 
The schools should be willing and ready 
to make adjustments, when necessary, 
but the necessity should be shown rather 
than taken for granted. 


Child Labor?” 


Child labor and a desirable educational 
program for children are incompatible. 
A break-down in child labor laws in any 
State means a partial break-down in the 
school program of that State. 

A startling increase in violations of 
child labor laws is being reported by 
many State labor departments." The 
Children’s Bureau reports the following 
Federal violations: 


In the fiscal year 1942 there was an 
increase of 132 percent in the number 


2 Collier’s, April 24, 1943, 
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of minors found illegally employed. 
Of these children, 75 percent were 
under 16, 37 percent under 14, and 12 
percent under 12. Many were 10, 9, 
8, and even younger. 


In many States there is a definite trend 
either to modify or to ignore child labor 
laws. Both tendencies should be resisted 
except for emergency adjustments such 
as those in the Federal Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 


Recommendations 


1. No State should lower its child labor 
standards below those prescribed by the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 


2. Any emergency adjustments which 
are proposed should be most carefully 
evaluated to determine the real needs 
and the effect on the educational pro- 
gram. 


School Attendance 


There is in many ureas an alarming 
tendency for children to drop out of 
school or to attend irregularly and lose 
interest in school because of reasons not 
legitimately connected with the war ef- 
fort. Many children who should be com- 
pleting high school, for one reason or 
another are discontinuing school work 
and are likely to be handicapped and to 
handicap the Nation in the future be- 
cause of their limited educational attain- 
ment. All National authorities are 
agreed that every effort must be made 
to persuade the largest number of chil- 
dren possible to continue their school 
work. 


at 
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1. State and local school leaders work 
intensively on the problem with parents, 
youth, and leading citizens to reduce to 
a minimum the number of unnecessary 
drop-outs. 


2. School attendance standards be 
maintained except when careful studies 
show emergency adjustments to be nec- 
essary. 

3. Particular attention be given to the 
interpretation and when necessary to the 
enforcement of attendance laws. 





4. Certificates of exemption be issued 
only for pupils above the compulsory at- 
tendance age except in emergency cases 
and in no case should such a certificate 
be issued for a child less than 14 years 
of age to remain out of school to work. 


5. The practice of marking “present” 
children who are excused from school fo 
work should be prohibited. 


6. Limited credit for work-experience 
should be allowed only for pupils in the 
senior high school when the work-ex- 
perience is carefully supervised and is 
correlated with the school program and 
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serves the educational interests of the 
child. 


Modification of the School 
Program To Permit Pupils To 
Engage in Emergency 
Agricultural Work 


The agricultural program of the Na- 
tion is such that special adjustments in 
the school programs are often desirable 
and sometimes even necessary. Crops 
must be planted and harvested during 
certain relatively short periods. Har- 
vesting often presents a very acute prob- 
lem, particularly when weather condi- 
tions may cut the normal harvesting 
period short and crops may be lost unless 
harvested at just the right time. Some 
schools in practically all States have 
already made some adjustments such as 
postponing or advancing the date for the 
opening of school, curtailing vacation 
periods, closing during the harvesting 
season, holding school on Saturdays dur- 
ing part of the year, shortening the 
school day during the harvesting season, 
or permitting the absence of pupils under 
emergency conditions. 


Recommendations Relating to 
Cooperating Agencies 


1. The problem should be coopera- 
tively studied by all groups and agencies 
concerned on both the State and local 
levels, and the resulting recommenda- 
tions should be used for guidance. 


2. State authorities must do their part 
by suggesting provisions which will en- 
able local communities to develop a 
workable program. 


3. Teachers must plan assignments 
and make-up work so that pupils may 
do farm work without undue scholastic 
penalties. 

4. School boards must determine local 
farm needs and must even be willing to 
use school buses if this becomes neces- 
sary. 

5. Pupils in turn must be willing to do 
farm work and to make up school work 
missed through absences as part of their 
patriotic contribution during the emer- 
gency. 

6. Farmers will have to cooperate in 
matters of length of working hours, ade- 
quate wages, satisfactory working and 
living conditions, and by meeting legal 
requirements of school attendance. 

7. The United States Employment 
Service of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion in the State will have to assist in 
locating the areas of labor, the areas of 
farm labor, and in supplying school au- 
thorities with such information. 

8. Farm agencies such as county agri- 
cultural agents, farm bureaus and 
granges, and any other designated or- 
ganizations will need to cooperate in 
making effective any effort toward a s0- 
lution of the problem, 








9. Schools should insist that other 
agencies make maximum effort to solve 
the problem without needlessly interfer- 
ing with the school program and that 
such agencies should call on the schools 
to dismiss pupils only during real emer- 
gencies. 


dant 
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Adjustments 





ns Relating to School 


1. Appoint a member, preferably of 
the teaching staff, to direct this activity. 
This person should be responsible for 
work and attendance of pupils concerned, 
for making contacts with cooperating 
individuals and agencies, and for the 
farm work program during the summer 
months. He should see that working 
conditions, working hours, and wages 
are definitely determined and that re- 
quirements of the State labor laws are 
being observed. 

2. Make definite arrangements con- 
cerning excusing of pupils for farm work 
during the school year and the make-up 
work by such pupils. Care must be taken 
not to have such make-up work too 
burdensome for pupils. In this connec- 
tion arrangements might be made to 
enable pupils to work ahead of the reg- 
ularly scheduled assignments in order 
to reduce the amount of make-up work. 


3. Teachers should prepare outlines of 
work to be covered during the absence of 
pupils so that when the child returns to 
school the make-up work will be light- 
ened. 


4. When necessary, arrange for the 
use of school busses at local expense to 
transport pupils to the places of work 
when large numbers or groups are in- 
volved on mass projects. Permission for 
such use of busses must first be obtained 
from the State department of education 
and from the regional office of defense 
transportation. 

5. Provide farm training courses in 
and out of school to prepare pupils for 
farm work. 


6. When necessary arrange to excuse 
from school those who are 14 years of 
age or older subject to the limitations 
of State law and particularly farm chil- 
dren who can be of help on the farm 
and those who are interested in and 
willing to do farm work. 


7. The schools should not excuse from 
school: 


(a¥ Elementary school pupils or 
those below a certain age whose help 
would be of little or no value. 

(b) Pupils who are neither physi- 
cally able nor interested in nor will- 
ing to do farm work. 

(c) High-school pupils who do not 
understand farm work and who are 
unwilling to spend the time and ef- 
fort to learn how to do such work. 


It must be understood that the de- 
velopment of an effective working plan 
is largely a local and individual respon- 


sibility which requires definite planning; 
the haphazard closing of schools is 
neither good administrative nor educa- 
tional policy. Every school from the 
smallest to the largest can and should 
participate to the full extent of its ability 
to meet the farm needs of its community. 
Any plan devised to do this calls for a 
developed sense of patriotism and for a 
genuine willingness to cooperate in the 
prosecution of the war effort. 


Granting Diplomas and Special 
Credits in Special Cases for the 
Duration of the War 


There are a number of problems relat- 
ing to granting of diplomas and special 
credits which still need extended study. 
Some pertinent suggestions are as 
follows: 


1. Diplomas and credits for seniors in 
the Second Semester: 

Blanket diplomas should not be 
granted to pupils who are inducted into 
the Service before graduation. Diplomas 
should be awarded only when gradu- 
ation requirements have been met. 


(a) Suggested policy concerning 
the awarding of diplomas to high- 
school seniors who leave school 
early to enter the Service: 


(1) Armed Service—A maxi- 
mum of two Carnegie credits be 
allowed for the basic training 
undergone in the armed service 
at the completion of such train- 
ing upon the receipt of evidence 
of such completion from the 
proper military authorities. 

(2) Allow credit for those 
courses satisfactorily completed 
which are certified by the Army 
Institute as equivalent to high- 
school courses. (Information 
on these courses may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Army 
Institute, Madison, Wis.) 

(3) In those cases where spe- 
cific credits are not indicated for 
units of work completed in spe- 
cial training schools conducted 
by the armed service, the work 
taken should be evaluated on an 
hour basis. 

2. Consideration must be given to the 
problem of the education of the man re- 
turning from services in the armed 
forces. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


A detailed analysis by States of the 
juvenile delinquency problem apparently 
has not been made. The problem, how- 
ever, is acute and becoming more acute 
daily. Therefore, the subcommittee has 
taken the privilege of listing below the 
items that could be checked in each 
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State and local community, and upon 
which material might well be prepared 
for the education of the general public 
for the purpose of better understanding 
and training of the child, 


(1) Dependent, neglected, and de- 
linquent children; (2) parental responsi- 
bility; (3) curfew ordinances; (4) 
disorderly conduct ordinances; (5) dis- 
tribution of obscene pictures and litera- 
ture; (6) malicious destruction of 
property; (7) fire prevention; (8) fire- 
arms; (9) child labor laws; (10) federal 
regulations and provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act; (11) compulsory 


* 





education laws; (12) State liquor laws; 





(18) 3.2 beer ordinances; (14) theater 
attendance ordinances; (15) dance halls, 
pool halls, billiard halls, bowling alleys; 
(16) statutes on cigarettes and tobacco; 
(17) gambling; (18) mechanical amuse- 
ment devices; (19) laws and ordinances 
pertaining to traffic regulations affecting 
pupils; (20) bicycle ordinances; (21) 
driver’s license ordinances; (22) State 
and local traffic regulations; (23) stat- 
utes on offenses against property; (24) 
community activities—church federa- 
tions; Girl Scouts; Boy Scouts; Y. W. 
C. A. Y. M. C. A.; Camp Fire Girls; 
public libraries; park boards; youth 
centers; counsel camps; etc. 


Study Commission Plans 


Regional Meetings 


On the recommendation of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers, regional meetings of the Study 
Commission on State Educational Prob- 
lems are being held this year in connec- 
tion with the regional meetings of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. These meetings are to give 
the Study Commission members and 
chief State school officers opportunity to 
consider finally the Study Commission 
reports submitted to and approved by the 
chief State school officers at their last 
annual meeting, and also to consider the 
studies to be recommended to the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers for the ensuing year. Attention 
will be devoted to plans for a handbook 
on policies for the chief State school 
officers and also to procedures for stimu- 
lating, facilitating, and guiding educa- 
tional planning, 

Edgar L. Morphet of Florida, chairman 
of the Study Commission, conducted the 
regional meeting in Atlanta on February 
14 and will conduct the meeting in Chi- 
cago on February 28. He was assisted in 


Atlanta by Austin Meadows of Alabama 
and Crawford Greene of Arkansas. In 
Chicago, T. J. Berning of Minnesota and 
Ruth Henderson of Virginia, will assist 
him. Supt. C. H. Skidmore of Utah, 
president of the National Council, is ex- 
pected to present at the Chicago meeting 
recommendations regarding studies in 
which the State school officers are inter- 
ested. H.F. Alves, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, secretary of the Study Commission, 
is to conduct the regional meeting at New 
York City on February 22, and at Kansas 
City on March 8. He will be assisted in 
New York by Roger Thompson of Con- 
necticut and Warren Knox of New York. 
E. L. Lindman, of Washington, conducted 
the regional meeting which was held in 
Seattle early in January. 

The Study Commission of the Chief 
State School Officers is composed of one 
representative from each State depart- 
ment of education who is designated by 
the chief State school officer. The list 
of Study Commission members is as 
follows: 


Study Commission on State Educational Problems 


ALABAMA—A. R. Meadows, director, Division of Administration and Finance.’ 
Arizona—J. A. Riggins, assistant State superintendent. 

ArKANSAS—Crawford Greene, director, Division of School Administration.’ 
CALIrornriA—Walter F. Dexter, State superintendent of public instruction. 
CoLtorapo—Margaret Paradise, deputy State superintendent of public instruction. 
ConneECTICUT—Roger M. Thompson, director of administration.’ 

DELAWARE—Rene L. Herbst, director of research. 

FLoripA—Edgar L. Morphet, director, Administration and Finance." 
Gerorcia—Claude Purcell, supervisor, School Transportation. 

IpAHoO—Rita M. Hanson, elementary school supervisor. 


(Turn to next page) 








It Pays to Learn 


Through the courtesy of R. A. 
Higgins, principal of the West Side 
High School, Newark, N. J., the 
U. S. Office of Education has re- 
ceived a copy of the following ex- 
cerpt from a letter written to one 
of the teachers by a former stu- 
dent with the request that this part 
of the letter be read by a student 
to the soldier’s classmates: 

“I want to tell the students of 
Mr. ’s class that military dis- 
cipline is the first thing they teach 
a rookie in any branch of the sery- 
ice. And they also see that it is 
carried out. I went to the West 
Side High School. And I think 
that the teachers are letting the 
students get away with too much, 
It’s the truth. Fellows, in the 
Army or any other branch it 
doesn’t pay to be a smart guy. 
When I went to school I thought I 
wasasmart guy. Butin the Army 
no. The Army cured me. And 
thousands of other fellows like me. 
That’s why it pays to learn every- 
thing the teachers are driving into 
your heads. Today is the day that 
I feel sorry that I didn’t learn what 
they were trying to teach me. So, 
fellows, this isn’t any line of bull, 
I already went through the mill. 
I know what it’s like. It doesn’t 
pay to be a smart guy.” 

















Workbooks Available 


A limited supply of the following work- 
books which were originally prepared by 
the Civilian Conservation Corps for use 
in the CCC Camp educational program 
are still available: 


Camp Life Reader and Workbook: Cents 
No. 1—Language Usage Series_..-..-- 15 
No. 2—Language Usage Series__.._.__ 25 
Ne. 3—Language Usage Series__...--- 25 
No. 4—Language Usage Series__...__- 25 

Camp Life Arithmetic Workbook; 

No. 1—First Work in Numbers_-__---_- 20 
No. 2—Addition and Subtraction___..- 25 
No. 3—Multiplication and Division and 
First Work in Fractions___......__- 80 
No. 4—Further Work in Fractions and 
Common Measurements_____.__-__- 30 
No. 5—Decinrals, Percentage, The 
Checking Account, and Loans_-__--.- 30 


Copies of these publications may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Study Commission (from page 4) 


Intrnoris—Robert G. Smith, chief clerk, State Department of Education, Springfield. 

InpianA—Gerhard Ahrens, assistant superintendent of public instruction, Indian- 
apolis. E 

Iowa—Hershel K. Bennett, State supervisor, State Department of Education. 

Kansas—W. A. Stacey, assistant State superintendent. 

Kentucky—George L. Evans, director of finance, State Department of Education, 

LovistanA—M. S. Robertson, supervisor, adult education. 

Marne—Edward E. Roderick, deputy commissioner of education, Augusta. 

MarRYLAND—Earle T. Hawkins, State supervisor of high schools. 

MassacHuseTts—Patrick J. Sullivan, director of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. 

MicuicAan—John §S. Haitema, chairman, Division of Instruction and Planning, 
Lansing. 

MINNESOTA—T. J. Berning, assistant commissioner of education." 

MIssISsIPPI—E. R. Jobe, State supervisor of high schools. 

Missouri—Loyd E. Grimes, chief clerk, State Department of Education. 

MontTANA—Elizabeth Ireland, State superintendent of public instruction. 

NespraskA—Frank E. Sorenson, director of supervision and curriculum. 

NeEvapA—Emilie Gezelin, deputy superintendent of public instruction. 

New HaMpPsHIRE—Paul E. Farnum, administrative field agent. 

New JERSEY—Robert H. Morrison, director of teacher education. 

New Mexico—Mrs. Marianne Geyer, director of secondary education, Santa Fe. 

New YorK—J. Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner for research; Warren W. 
Knox, director, Division of Secondary Education.’ 

NortH Carotina—W. F. Credle, director, Division of Schoolhouse Planning, Raleigh. 

NortH Dakota—Paul A. Dalager, deputy superintendent. 

Onto—Glen West, executive assistant to State director of education. 

OKLAHOMA—E. E. Halley, chief examiner and inspector. 

OrEGON—D. A. Emerson, director of school administration and secondary education. 

PENNSYLVANIA—G., Franklin Stover, curriculum specialist. 

RuopeE Istanp—George H. Baldwin, assistant director of education and director of 
vocational education. 

Soutu CaroLtina—S. P. Clemons, director, Division of Schoolhouse Planning. 

SoutH DaKota—Douglas Chittick, deputy superintendent. 

TENNESSEE—R. Lee Thomas, supervisor of elementary schools. 

Texas—Gordon Worley, director of Negro education. 

UTan—Jennie Campbell, director of elementary education.’ 

VERMONT—Edwin W. Davis, State director of educational research and guidance. 

Vircinra—Ruth Henderson, supervisor, elementary education.’ 

WASHINGTON—E. L. Lindman, director of research and statistics.” 

WEstT VirGINIA—F. Ray Power, assistant State superintendent of free schools. 

WIisconsin—Fred G. Bishop, senior assistant superintendent. 

Wyrominc—Esther L. Anderson, State superintendent of public instruction. 


Secretary of Study Commission, H. F. Alves. 


1 Member of Planning Committee. 
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Information Exchange 
Announces New Loan Packets 


A special issue of New York State Ed- 

Materials have been collected for a “Cation (December 1943) contains 10 
new loan packet, X-ES-1, Juvenile De- articles under the general heading of 
linquency in Wartime, from such “Meeting the Problem of Juvenile De- 
sources as the Michigan Child Guidance /imquency,” by Sanford Bates, Elbert K. 
Institute, the National Probation Asso- Fretwell, Grace A. Reeder, and others. 
ciation, Boys’ Clubs of America, the U.S. The April 1943 issue of The Social 
Office of Education and the Office of Studies has been included because of the 
Community War Services of the Fed- article by H. H. Hoyt entitled “Juvenile 
eral Security Administration, and the “Delinquency in Times of Social Change,” 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. and the November 15, 1942, issue of 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Frontiers of Democracy because of an 
article by Mary S. Fisher entitled, “De- 
linquent Behavior in Wartime.” 

The latest leaflet in the School Chil- 
dren and the War Series prepared by 
the Office of Education, Juvenile Delin- 
quency and the Schools in Wartime, will 
be of interest to teachers seeking to 
meet this problem with a constructive 
plan of action. Two recent publications 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau may also 
be useful. Safeguard Their Future, 
published by the Teachers Union of the 
City of New York and now in its second 
printing, takes up the problem of boys 
and girls who became delinquent or de- 
moralized under the stress-of wartime 
conditions, and offers suggestions for 
preventing their loss to society. 


Extended School Services 


Two packets are now available on ex- 
tended school services: XV-E-2, Commu- 
nity Planning and the Extended School 
Program; and XV-E-3, Standards, Hous- 
ing, Equipment, and Volunteers for Ex- 
tended School Services. About 40 items 
have been assembled, representing se- 
lected background reading and recom- 
mendations to serve as guides in develop- 
ing child-care programs under school or 
other community auspices. 

Handbooks of standards from Con- 
necticut, Maryland, and New York State 
departments of education have been in- 
cluded, in addition to one published by 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau in 1942, en- 
titled Standards for Day Care of Chil- 
dren of Working Mothers. There is also 
a group of materials devoted to arrang- 
ing and equipping the nursery school, 
and another intended to aid in the se- 
lection and training of volunteer workers 
in extended school programs. 

Seven leaflets in the School Children 
and the War Series prepared by the 
Office of Education appear in these pack- 
ets. They are concerned with such mat- 
ters as children’s emotional disorders, 
feeding problems, recreational needs, and 
training high-school students for war- 
time service to children. 


Negro History 


The Information Exchange has for 
loan the following materials on Negro 
history which are of special interest to 
social studies teachers: 


Supplementary Units in Social Studies, 
Grades 1, 2, 3. 

Supplementary Units in Social Studies, 
Grades 4, 5, 6. 

Supplementary Units in Social Studies, 
Grades 7 and 8. 

Loan Packet XII-G-1, Negroes in the 
War Effort (high-school or adult 
level). 
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Please specify which of the units of study 
is desired when ordering, since the supply 
does not permit sending the set of three 
books to a single borrower at one time. 

These units of work were prepared for 
use in the Chicago Public Schools and 
have been contributed to the Informa- 
tion Exchange for loan among teachers 
who may wish to adapt them to their 
own programs in social studies, reading, 
music, and art, or for use in student 
clubs or assemblies. 


Poland 


A new loan packet on Poland has just 
been prepared for circulation among 
teachers in junior and senior high 
schools and colleges, librarians, and 
adult study groups. Among publications 
included are several furnished by the 
Polish Information Center in New York: 
The Polish Constitution of the Third of 
May, The Truth About Poland, pictures, 
maps, and copies of the national anthem. 
An 87-page brochure commemorating 
the 400th anniversary of the birth of 





Nicholas Copernicus was contributed by 
the Kosciuszko Foundation. 

Copies of a special issue of the Polish 
weekly, Tygodnik Polski, dedicated to 
the city of Warsaw, were also obtained. 
A report of pre-war Poland’s institutions 
of higher education, published by the 
U. S. Office of Education, contains useful 
information. The collection should give 
the reader some idea of the cultural con- 
tributions of Poland, her folkways, and 
a review of conditions leading up to the 
present conflict. 

Packets are also available for the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain, Canada, 
China, The Philippines, India, The 
Netherlands East Indies, Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan, and The Far East. 

To obtain packets for 2 weeks’ loan, 
write to Information Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 
Not more than two may be borrowed at a 
time, and franked labels are furnished 
for their return without payment of 
postage, when wrapped in separate pack- 
ages. A catalog listing approximately 70 
titles on a wide range of subjects will be 
sent upon request. 





VISUAL AIDS... 
U.S.O.E. Units on Farm 


Maintenance of farm machinery, com- 
munity canning, and sheep shearing are 
the subjects covered in the new Farm 
Work visual training units recently re- 
leased by the Division of Visual Aids, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Each visual unit consists of a 16-mm. 
sound motion picture, a silent filmstrip, 
and an instructor’s manual. The mo- 
tion picture shows the job—shearing a 
sheep, for example—step by step. The 
filmstrip reviews, clarifies, and supple- 
ments the motion picture. The instruc- 
tor’s manual ties motion picture and 
filmstrip into an integrated instructional 
unit. 


Produced in Missouri 


The Farm Work visual units were pro- 
duced in Missouri under the supervision 
of Ford Lemler, J. S. McIntosh, and Ed- 
ward Christiansen of the Division of 
Visual Aids and Glen C. Cook of the Food 
Production War Training Program of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Titles and descriptions of the films are 
given below. All of them may be pur- 
chased from Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller 


Work 


Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., the contract 
distributor of all U. S. O. E. visual aids. 
Schools receive a 10-percent discount and 
exemption from Federal excise tax if they 
present a tax exemption certificate. 
Motion picture or filmstrip may be pur- 
chased separately, but the Office of Edu- 
cation urges their coordinated use for 
maximum teaching effectiveness. The 
instructor’s manual is furnished free of 
charge with the purchase of either the 
motion picture or the filmstrip. 
194. Reconditioning a Mower. 
Part I: Cutter Bar 

Shows how to check, recondition, and 
repair the cutter bar mechanism; how to 
remove and replace worn sections in the 
sickle; how to sharpen the sickle sec- 
tions; how to repair, sharpen, replace, 
and straighten the guard unit; how to 
replace and adjust knife clips and wear- 
ing plates; how to aline the ledger plates; 
how to adjust the cutter bar to the 
proper lead; how to adjust the sickle for 





register. Running time: 22 minutes. 

DRO CBR cnccctiiccmininied $28.33 

PIDs winccotcsniguubnmumsiaieisam 1.00 
Visual unit ana Sean 















196. Reconditioning a Two-Bottom 
Tractor Plow 


Shows how to check, repair, and main- 
tain a two-bottom tractor plow; how to 
check and repair the different wheel as- 
semblies; how to check and repair the 
power lift assembly; how to recondition 
the plowshares; how to adjust the coul- 
ter; how to find the center of resistance 
and the line of draft; how to mix the 
ingredients of the prime coat for paint- 
ing farm machinery; and how to check 
and adjust the furrow wheels in the field. 
Running time: 25 minutes. 


en CRI... ccineneneibtneisteendninintnas teeth $31.91 
Nc isiisisdcccctaiinisiceainiaaataihtirintiankauidcaiinle 


WE WES cidccitintivntinianmiiaie 


197. Reconditioning a Grain Drill 


Shows how to inspect and repair a 
typical grain drill; how to clean and 
lubricate the fertilizer and seeding mech- 
anism; how to inspect the seeding tubes, 
the clutch, and driving mechanism; how 
to adjust the pressure springs; how to 
repair the disc furrow openers, the drive 
chains, and the pawl assembly; and how 
to calibrate the seeding mechanism. 
Running time: 31 minutes. 


SN: TI ss ccinics ditstts inadinlianbinionaaiaies $36. 89 
PE iinikiondenaeeunbbeibaanicmnen 1.00 
WO WE cnmcicioniscicmminiinicietile 37. 89 


198. Community Canning 


Shows how and when to pick vege- 
tables, in this case, snap beans; how to 
wash, snap, grade, blanch, and season 
the beans; how to inspect and prepare 
the cans; then to pack and exhaust them; 
how to label and seal the cans; how to 
use a pressure cooker, or retort; and how 


to cool, dry, and store the cans. Run- 
ning time: 17 minutes. 
ee $24. 60 
PO cnnicnicineiadneenninemnnat 1.09 
Ee 25. 60 


199. Sheep Shearing 


Shows how to handle sheep for shear- 
ing; the relative positions of the’shearer 
and sheep during each shearing step; 
the step-by-step procedure in shearing 
sheep; and the method of rolling and 
tieing the fleece. The filmstrip, in addi- 
tion to reviewing the important points 
in the motion picture, shows other types 
of shearing equipment which may be 
used. Running time: 21 minutes. 


PRIOR: DOO, ccckccunensincnmniais $27. 71 
PEE a ciciicimncne nadine wien mmnitsine 
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Vocational Training for 


War Production Workers 


Some Accomplishments and Future Needs 


Education and training under the pro- 
gram of Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers is now in a phase 
in which the resources of the public vo- 
cational schools are being utilized for: 
1. Training of new workers, especially 
women; 2. refining of the skills of em- 
ployed workers; 3. intensifying training 
of foremen, leadermen, and instructors; 
and 4, training of civilian employees and 
uniformed members of the armed forces. 

From the standpoint of contribution 
to the manpower program, the education 
and training of war production workers 
in the public vocational schools at pres- 
ent, although different, is considered 
equally as important as it was in the be- 
ginning of the war emergency, since re- 
placement of workers in war industry 
depends on training of limited numbers 
of new workers for replacement and 
broadening of the skills of persons em- 
ployed in war plants. War production 
employers constantly are finding it nec- 
essary to transfer workers from one de- 
partment to another. In order to do 
this, workers who do not possess all- 
around skills must be given additional 
training to increase their skills and re- 
lated knowledge. Numbers of war plant 
workers are increasing their skills 
through combination on-the-job part- 
time class instruction. This type of in- 
struction is important as a productive 
means of increasing the workers’ output 
without taking them from their jobs for 
periods that interfere with production. 

On-the-job production line “paid” 
training is also important at present in 
the training program of war plants as a 
means of training new workers for the 
replacement of those who are called into 
the draft. Whether for upgrading, or 
for training new workers, the primary 
purpose of the program continues to be 
that of preparing workers for specific 
occupations in specific plants. This 
specific training will be required either 
in the plant, on the job, or in the voca- 
tional schools, as long as the war lasts. 
The drain upon manpower through re- 
quirements of the draft, and the enlarg- 
ing of production goals in such industries 
as aircraft, emphasizes the need for con- 
tinuous use of training. 

Currently, the vocational schools are 
serving war production industry by pro- 


viding consultative services to war em- 
ployers where needed and organizing 
training programs in the schools or in 
plants to meet specific needs, such as 
the training of specialists, the selection 
and training of instructors, and the 
training of foremen and supervisors. 


Some Accomplishments of 
the Program 


Following are a few of the accomplish- 
ments of the war-time training program 
since July 1, 1940: 


1. More than six million men and 
women have been given training in pre- 
employment, refresher, and supplemen- 
tary courses. The public vocational 
schools have organized training pro- 
grams which have greatly promoted ex- 
pansion programs in the aviation, ship- 
building, machine tools, ordnance, and 
other war industries. These schools have 
also trained workers as required by the 
War Manpower Commission for essential 
industries such as mining, lumbering, 
hides, motor and railroad transportation, 
and communications. They have pro- 
vided training for approximately half a 
million supervisors, including foreman 
trainers and instructors, in such fields as 
human relations, safety practices, use of 
materials and machines, development of 
better production methods, absenteeism, 
and labor turn-over. 

2. Tens of thousands of all types of 
people—young, aged, clerks, housewives, 
and handicapped persons—have been 
equipped with skills needed on the pro- 
duction lines. Millions of employed 
workers have been given “upgrading” 
preparation for more responsible jobs. 
One million women, most of whom had 
never worked in industry, have been 
trained. 

3. The public vocational schools have 
provided training for approximately 
500,000 civilians and uniformed members 
of the armed forces. Classes have been 
provided for mechanic learners (radio), 
the U. S. Army Signal Corps; for the 
aviation mechanics for the Air Service 
Command; for aviation ratings for the 
Naval Air Service; and for various uni- 
formed mechanics of the U. S. Coast 
Guard and the U. S. Marine Corps. An 
incidental contribution to the Navy was 
the training of thousands of civilian me- 
chanics to repair and maintain facilities 
damaged in the Japanese attack at Pearl 
Harbor. Civilian workers and uni- 
formed personnel trained by the public 
vocational schools are serving around 
the world. 








During this war, the “regular” Trade 
and Industrial Education program which 
has been in operation for approximately 
26 years, and from which wartime train- 
ing in the public vocational schools de- 
veloped, has made important contribu- 
tions both to war industry and the armed 


forces. About two million persons have 
gone from this “regular” trade and in- 
dustrial program directly into industry 
or the Army or Navy. About 25 percent 
of the men who were 18 have gone into 
war production industry and 75 percent 
into the Army or Navy. Many of the 
latter secured technical ratings. 

As a result of the need for special in- 
structional materials to meet war con- 
ditions, several of the States including 
New York, Alabama, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Oregon, Illinois, Michigan, and Califor- 
nia established instructional materials 
laboratories for the rapid develop- 
ment of teaching materials for shop and 
related training. A total of 101 in- 
structional monographs dealing with 
shipbuilding occupations, aircraft manu- 
facturing, electrical manufacturing, 
machine shop, sheet metal, inspection 
products, have been developed and are 
being used by training programs of war 
manufacturers, the Army and Navy, and 
other agencies. Additional monographs 
are being prepared as needed. 


Future Training Needs 


The U.S. Office of Education, as well as 
State boards of vocational education, 
are continually looking ahead in plan- 
ning to meet future training needs. As 
an example, at the present time, a com- 
mittee of educators and representatives 
of industry and organized labor, is sur- 
veying the needs of indusiry in the field 
of vocational technical training, giving 
recognition to the changes in technical 
aspects of industry, and the increasing 
demand for trained technicians. This 
committee is gathering information deal- 
ing with the need for preemployment 
and supplementary training of subpro- 
fessional technicians. 

The public vocational schools are 
equipped in most instances to meet 
changing training needs quickly and ef- 
fectively. The State directors and local 
vocational directors are in constant 
touch with employers. The Office of 
Education maintains special representa- 
tives in all regional offices of the War 
Manpower Commission to deal quickly 
with training needs coming within the 
legal responsibility of Vocational Train- 
ing for War Production Workers. The 
States and the public vocational schools 
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are guided by advisory committees, con- 
sisting of equal representation of man- 
agement and labor. The advisory com- 
mittees are given valuable assistance by 
War Manpower Commission agency rep- 
resentatives serving as consultants to the 
committees. 

During the war, tens of thousands of 
young men and women who have aban- 
doned their education to enter the armed 
services or war production industries, 
have received mechanical training in 
special fields of a relatively narrow scope. 

Indications are that post-war demand 
upon vocational education will be for a 
continuation of specialist or operator 
training, somewhat similar to war pro- 
duction training, and for revitalized and 
expanded trade training and vocational 
technical training. Close cooperation 
between management and labor and the 
schools will no doubt result in the wider 
use of apprentice programs in order to 
overcome a shortage of all-around skilled 
mechanics. 


Retraining for Post-War Jobs 


Trade and industrial education pro- 
grams, working closely with apprentice- 
ship programs, will be important in the 
retraining and adjustment of demobilized 
soldiers and sailors, as well as many war 
production workers who likely will want 
to enter trades or wage-earning occupa- 
tions in industries related to the civilian 
economy. As has been indicated, both 
long-term and short-term training will 
be needed for the tie-in of wartime train- 
ing and experience of veterans and war 
workers. 

As an example, welding operators em- 
ployed in industry or the armed forces 
will need retraining to fit them for post- 
war employment. Welding, as a fabri- 
cation process, is likely to be used exten- 
sively after the war, but many welding 
operators trained during the war will 
need additional skill and knowledge be- 
cause of changed techniques, equipment, 
and metals. Similarly, retraining will 
be needed by aircraft maintenance per- 
sonnel to meet licensing provisions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. Machine 
operators, assemblers, inspectors, and 
other war workers who have learned 
highly specialized skills useful in war- 
time will need retraining for post-war 
jobs. 

Public vocational education, utilized 
systematically during this war for the 
first time as part of an over-all man- 
power program, has demonstrated the 
ability to meet situations involving train- 
ing of skilled workers and semiskilled 
workers of less than college grade which 








the Nation is likely to confront in this 
war or in the post-war period. 
Wartime vocational training follows 
the general pattern of the Smith-Hughes 
legislation. It operates in the area of 
national manpower policy coordinated 
by the War Manpower Commission which 
concerns the preparation of workers for 
employment in specific war industries or 
workers who are seeking to advance 
themselves to jobs requiring greater 
skills, knowledge, and responsibility. 
The training program is a joint, co- 
operative undertaking between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States. The 
character of this cooperation is governed 
by a State plan which sets broad stand- 
ards concerning instructor and super- 





visor qualifications, advisory committees, 
and types of training. Cost is defrayed 
by funds certified to the States by the 
U. S. Office of Education. The War 
Manpower Commission approves the list 
of occupations for which training may 
be given. 

Information concerning wartime voca- 
tional education and training, as well as 
post-war training of less than college 
grade, may be obtained through the Di- 
rector of vocational training for War 
Production Workers, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C., or through 
State Boards for Vocational Education. 
Local vocational directors should also be 
consulted by persons desiring informa- 
tion. 





Protecting Junior 


Child-Care Aides 


Junior Child-Care Aides are needed in 
school service programs, nursery schools, 
playgrounds, and day nurseries, accord- 
ing to reports from various official 
sources. Because of special circum- 
stances they also may be needed in some 
homes for short periods to entertain a 
convalescent child or to enable a mother 
to attend to urgent business outside the 
home. 

The required training now being 
given to thousands of young people to 
qualify them as volunteers increases 
their dependability and so opens to them 
opportunities for paid service. As soon 
as a boy or girl receives remuneration 
for giving service, his status changes 
from a volunteer to a part-time em- 
ployee, and this requires new and addi- 
tional safeguards. Leaders guiding the 
program should understand child-labor 
laws and assume responsibility for bring- 
ing this information to youth, their par- 
ents, teachers, and others concerned. 

Defense councils in their civilian war 
service activities and school officials are 
increasingly concerned with problems of 
employment of young people. Both are 
more fully aware of the need for greater 
attention to employment safeguards for 
the expanding numbers of children tak- 
ing jobs. 

To help meet this need the following 
recommended safeguards have been pre- 
pared by the United States Office of 
Civilian Defense in cooperation with the 
Children’s Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Labor, and the United 





States Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency and issued by the Office 
of Civilian Defense. The recommenda- 
tions are designed for the use of repre- 
sentatives of State and local defense 
councils, departments of education, wel- 
fare and labor, colleges, and other edu- 
cational institutions and youth-serving 
agencies interested in training and plac- 
ing young people as junior volunteer 
child-care aides. 

These, and other groups concerned 
with the protection of junior volunteer 
child-care aides from undesirable situa- 
tions and exploitation, should assume the 
necessary responsibility for the develop- 
ment of opportunities for volunteer serv- 
ice in fhe community. 


Volunteer Service 


The following safeguards are sug- 
gested for consideration and appropriate 
action in placing volunteers: 

1. The hours of gervice should be de- 
termined in advance and under no cir- 
cumstances should the hours be such 
as to interfere with the volunteer’s school 
responsibilities or his health. 

2. Volunteers wishing to qualify as 
junior child-care aides will require spe- 
cific preparation for this work.’ The 
child-care and training committees of 
defense coungils, in cooperation with the 
volunteer office or some other local 


‘For suggestions for training see “Train- 
ing High-School Students for Wartime Serv- 
ice to Children,” School Children and the 
War Series No. 5. U. 8. Office of Education 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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agency concerned with the program, will 
provide necessary training. Volunteers 
should also take the Red Cross or Junior 
Red Cross First Aid Course and have in- 
struction in safety in the home. Careful 
instructions should be given to the volun- 
teer concerning relationships to parents 
and children and some of the problems 
which may have to be faced. 

3. Volunteers chosen as Junior Child- 
Care Aides should be those who: 

a. Are at least 14 years of age. 

b. Are interested in working with chil- 
dren. 

c. Have a sense of responsibility about 
the obligations involved. 

d. Have sufficient time to give several 
hours a week to the work without over- 
crowding their schedules to the point of 
fatigue or neglect of home and school 
duties. 

e. Have satisfactory health, indicated 
by a recent health examination. 


4. In general, it is inadvisable for chil- 
dren under 16 to assume the care of 
children in private homes without super- 
vision of an adult, in view of the respon- 
sibility they must assume for the welfare 
of the children under their care. 

5. It is recommended that young vol- 
unteers do not in any case go into any 
homes to take care of children unless a 
careful check-up regarding the condi- 
tions of service have been made by the 
group leader, and the consent of the 
Junior Volunteer’s parents has been ob- 
tained. This investigation will involve 
a call by the group leader at the home 
of the person accepting the services of 
the young volunteer. Joint responsibil- 
ities should be discussed at the time of 
the visit or over the telephone to secure 
full agreement between the person need- 
ing services of a young volunteer and the 
group leader. Reports made by the vol- 
unteer and follow-up visits by the group 
leader will indicate the advisability of 
continuing the volunteer service. Par- 
ents should leave specific suggestions for 
use in case of emergency. 

6. Should the volunteer service include 
child care at night, it is essential that 
arrangements be made for the boy or 
girl to be sent home under safe and suit- 
able conditions. 

The standards recommended for part- 
time employment of boys and girls in the 
care of children and discussed in the 
following section may also be applied 
with certain modifications to their vol- 
unteer service. 


Part-Time Paid Employment 


Boys and girls accepting part-time em- 
ployment in such places as child-care 





centers, schools, clinics, day nurseries, 
and also in homes to care for children 
will be subject in most cases to legal 
child-labor standards. In all cases they 
will be subject to the general policies 
for wartime employment of youth es- 
tablished by national agencies as essen- 
tial for the well-being of youth under 
18 years of age and for their best con- 
tribution to wartime production and 
services. Child-care committees and 
school officials should help to obtain com- 
munity adherence to such standards and 
policies as are concerned with the em- 
ployment of youth. These employment 
standards and policies follow: 

1. State laws where these are appli- 
cable to the employment in question: 
Information on these laws should be ob- 
tained from the State department of 
labor, as the laws differ from State to 
State. 

2. War Manpower Commission Policy 
on Employment of Youth Under 18 Years 
of Age.’ 

3. Policies and Standards Governing 
the Non-Agricultural Employment of In- 
School Urban Youth Under 18 Years of 
Age.’ 

If the part-time job is caring for chil- 
dren in private homes, this employment 
in some instances may not be subject to 
legal child-labor standards as these vary 
in different States. This type of work 
is not covered by child-labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Child- 
care committees of defense councils 
should consult State labor authorities 
and (1) learn wherein the child-labor 
standards of the State apply to the work 
of Junior Child-Care Aides; (2) support 
adherence to these applicable standards; 
and (3) see that State standard regula- 
tions are enforced. 

If the State child-labor standards do 
not provide adequate protection for 
children in their jobs, the Child-Care 
Committee through the State and local 
defense councils should: 

1. Stimulate community responsibility 
for developing standards for employment 
of children and youth in caring for 
children, 

2. Promote sound programs for place- 
ment and follow-up through which em- 
ployment safeguards may be applied. 

3. Urge voluntary adherence to them 
by parents employing these children. 

In developing a community program, 
consideration should be given to the 
standards of the State child-labor laws, 
the War Manpower Commission Policy 


1Copies are available from the Children’s 
ureau, United States Department of Labor, 
ashington 25, D. C. 


on the Employment of Youth Under 18 
Years of Age and standards for part-time 


employment of students. Basic to such 
@ program are the principles that chil- 
dren under 14 should not be employed, 
that hours of work should permit the 
worker time for adequate rest, study, 
sleep, and recreation, that the work 
should be in suitable surroundings, and 
that legal standards for child-labor pro- 
tection should be observed. 

The safeguards recommended for se- 
lection and referral of Junior Volunteer 
Child-Care Aides should also be consid- 
ered in programs guiding boys and girls 
taking part-time paid employment in 
this fleld. The Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, and Girl Reserves Department of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion have drawn up an agreement cov- 
ering child-care services given by their 
members which conforms closely to the 
policy described above. 


San Francisco 
Elementary School 
Survey Report 


“It is apparent that dissatisfaction 
with the schools and the attainment of 
the pupils which we hear expressed in 
many parts of the country these days 
is not new,” states the San Francisco 
Elementary School Survey Committee in 
the introduction to its report. “It is ap- 
parent also that the criticisms have reit- 
erated the idea that the faults in the 
school are due to ‘modern’ theories and 
practices, and that the remedy is to re- 
turn to the ‘good old days.’ The fact 
that criticisms of modern methods are 
perennial suggests that they grow out of 
a failure to understand the purposes and 
the significances of modern methods. 

“We cannot advise a return to previous 
methods, however, just because they are 
old, any more than we can accept blindly 
the newer ways because they are new. It 
is necessary to evaluate the newer pro- 
cedures and to interpret the performance 
of the pupils in the light of their total 
attainments. We must seek to under- 
stand the aims of present-day education 
and the attainments of the pupils both 
in the more traditional subjects and in 
the newer activities. We must look at 
this evaluation in the light also of the 
changed conditions.” 

In the report,’ the survey committee 
made recommendations with regard to 
new personnel, including a director of 


1San Francisco Public Schools Bulletin, 
Vol. 15, No. SSB—79, October 29, 1943. 
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curriculum and several supervisors; com- 
mended the existing curriculum; sug- 
gested better provision for individual dif- 
ferences; recommended a more adequate 
library budget; urged that more cur- 
riculum work be done by teachers; and 
that the fields of science, art, and music 
receive special attention. They recom- 
mended also that more emphasis be 
placed on the social studies, on reading 


* 








and the language arts, and on a readi- 
ness program in arithmetic. The de- 
tailed suggestions and comments may 
well serve as a yardstick for school sys- 
tems interested in evaluating their exist- 
ing programs at the elementary school 
level. 

The Survey Committee was composed 
of Frank N. Freeman, chairman; David 
H. Russell, and Frank W. Thomas. 


New Staff Members 


Vocational Education 


Dr. Francis Griffith Cornell has been 
appointed to the position of Chief, Re- 
search and Statistical Service, Voca- 
tional Education Division, U. S. Office of 
Education. Dr. Cornell succeeds the 
late Dr. Giles M. Ruch. 

Dr. Cornell, for the past 3 years, was 
Assistant Director of Vocational Train- 
ing for War Production Workers, U. S. 
Office of Education, in charge of research 
and statistics. He is author of a number 
of publications, including, A Measure of 
Taxpaying Ability of Local School Ad- 
ministrative Units; and, with Paul R. 
Mort and others, Federal Support for 
Public Education, A Guide for Appraisal 
of School Systems, Adaptability of Pub- 
lic School Systems, and American 
Schools in Transition. 

Previously, Dr. Cornell was principal of 
Park School of Buffalo, Snyder, N. Y. 
(1928-31). He was assistant in measure- 
ment and research, research assistant, 
and research associate in school admini- 
stration at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, during the period 1934-39. In 
1939-40, he was director of research and 
secondary education in the _ public 
schools, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dr. Cornell attended Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and later Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, from which he re- 
ceived the degrees of bachelor of arts, 
master of arts, and doctor of philosophy. 
He is a member of the American Voca- 
tional Association, the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Statis- 
tical Association, American Association 
of School Administrators, and the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association. 


Comparative Education 


Two recent additions to the staff of 
the Division of Comparative Education 
are Mrs. Gladys L. Potter and Dr. John 
H. Furbay, who as specialists on educa- 
tion in Latin-American countries will 


make surveys of education in a number 
of countries in Central and South 
America through first-hand experience 
and observation. 

Mrs. Potter is on leave of absence from 
her position as supervisor of elementary 
education at Long Beach, Calif. She has 
had wide experience in rural as well as 
urban school systems both as a teacher 
and a supervisor. For 7 years, before 
going to Long Beach, Mrs. Potter was 
assistant chief of elementary education 
in the State Department of Education at 
Sacramento, Calif. She received her 
M. A. degree from the University of 
California at Berkeley. For a number 
of summers she has been affiliated with 
the School of Education at Stanford 
University in the field of elementary 
education. Mrs. Potter is co-author of 
two textbooks in social studies for the 
third and fourth grades, Ten Communi- 
ties and Without Machinery published 
by Scott, Foresman Company. 

Dr. Furbay, on leave from his regular 
post as director of the summer session 
and associate professor of education at 
Mills College, Calif., has a Ph. D. degree 
from Yale. In 1931 he went to Europe 
to make studies of schools in England, 
France, and Germany. In 1935 he was 
called to the Republic of Liberia to reor- 
ganize the teacher-training program and 
to head the College of West Africa, chief 
center for training the teachers for the 
Government schools. He has taught in 
the schools of Connecticut, Indiana, 
Kansas, and California, and served as 
visiting professor of Comparative Edu- 
cation and Educational Sociology at the 
University of Hawaii. 

Dr. Furbay’s interests include many 
areas of activity, all closely related to 
his educational career. He has made 


ethnological collections in Africa for the 
American Museum of Natural History; 
a documentary film of Liberia for the 
Royal Geographical Society, of which he 








is a Fellow; and an extensive collection 
of folk-lore from Liberia, for the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, London, of 
which he is a Fellow. He is the author 
of a number of widely used textbooks, 
including Nature Chats, Observation and 
Practice Teaching, and Marriage and 
the Family. At Mills College, he estab- 
lished Casa Panamericana, a summer 
residential center for Latin-American 
studies which has become widely known. 
Dr. Furbay was an official observer at the 
Pan-American Conference on Intellect- 
ual Cooperation held in Havana in 1941. 


Cooperating in the 
Lunchroom Program 


The girls in the home economics de- 
partment of the Whitehaven, Tenn., 
High School share in the operation of a 
successful lunchroom program, accord- 
ing to Margaret Browder, State super- 
visor of home economics. The cafeteria 
is a school project, and serves the teach- 
ers, occasional guests, and about a 
thousand pupils a day. 

The cafeteria staff consists of one 
home economics teacher as manager, 7 
paid assistants, 2 cashiers, and 40 pupil 
helpers, both boys and girls. The home 
economics department has 3 teachers 
and 285 girls. The cafeteria manager 
and the girls hold a conference period 
each week when problems and questions 
are discussed and food demonstrations 
and group instructions are given. 

A course in quantity cookery and table 
service is offered to those who have com- 
pleted 2 years of home economics. One 
hour a day is spent on food preparation 
and kitchen cleanliness and 30 minutes 
on table service in addition to the regu- 
lar table service instruction which all 
girls in the department take. 

Nutrition charts and posters made in 
the home economics department were 
used also as illustrative material in 
nutrition classes for adults. In a few 
cases the cafeteria takes care of special 
diets. 

The girls’ share in the lunchroom pro- 
gram is increasing each year, This year 
they were interested in gardening and 
canning for the school lunch, Sixty girls 
helped with home gardens and also grew 
a surplus for the school cafeteria. The 
cafeteria paid the market price for sur- 
plus vegetables supplied by pupils. The 
home economics teachers gave canning 
instruction during the last weeks of 
school, and the agriculture teacher gave 
the girls group instruction every 2 weeks 
during the garden and canning program. 
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Schools Can Help Ration Token 


Program to Function 


A Further Contribution to War Effort 


Late this February, Americans will 
follow a new system of shopping with 
their war ration books. The two prin- 
cipal features of this system are: First, 
all the red and blue stamps in War 
Ration Book Four will have the same 
point value. Second, red and blue to- 
kens will be used in making “change.” 

Because the new system modifies 
somewhat the purchasing techniques of 
all consumers, the schools and other 
educational agencies in every commu- 
nity have a real opportunity to aid pu- 
pils, parents, and others to understand 
the reasons for the ration token plan, 
and the methods of shopping which it 
requires. 


OPA Outlines Main Facts 


To assist teachers and administrators 
in making this further contribution to 
the war effort, some main facts about 
the new rationing plan are briefly out- 
lined by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, as follows: 

1. The new rationing system goes into 
effect on February 27. It applies to the 
red and blue stamps in War Ration Book 
Four; and until March 20, also to the 
brown stamps in Book Three and to the 
green stamps in Book Four which will 
still be valid up to midnight on that 
date, when they expire. 

2. Under the new plan, red stamps and 
red tokens will be used to buy meats, 
fats, and oils. Blue stamps and blue 
tokens will be used to buy canned fruits 
and vegetables and other processed 
foods. Brown and green stamps which 
are still valid on February 27, will be 
used until they expire on March 20. 

3. No matter whether a red or blue 
stamp is marked 8, 5, 2, or 1, each stamp 
will be worth 10 points. (Brown stamps 
and green stamps will have the same 
point value as before). Each red and 
blue token will be worth one point. 

4. Three red stamps (A8, B8, and C8) 
worth a total of 30 points will become 
valid on February 27, and will be good 
through May 20. Five blue stamps (A8, 
B8, C8, D8, and E8) worth a total of 50 
points will become valid on February 27, 
and will be good through May 20. 

5. Y and Z brown stamps and K, L, and 
M egreen stamps validated in February 
are good through March 20. After this 


date, consumers will use only the red 
and blue stamps in Book Four and ration 
tokens in buying meats and fats and 
processed foods. 

6. Red and blue stamps will be valid 
for about 12 weeks, which is much longer 
than the brown and green stamps are 
valid at present. The tokens have no 
expiration date. 

7. A merchant will use red or blue 
tokens in making “change” for ration 
stamps, when these are given him by a 
consumer. A bookholder will use ration 
tokens and ration stamps when buying 
rationed foods. 

8. The ration tokens to be used are 
slightly smaller than a dime and are light 
and convenient to handle. Each token 
is made of three layers of vulcanized 
fiber. The center layer is yellow, and 
the outside layers are either red or blue. 
Stamped on both sides of a token is: 
“OPA—1 Red Point,” or “OPA—1 Blue 
Point.” 


OPA Points Out Advantages 


The new rationing system will save 
time, money, Manpower, and paper; 
it will benefit consumers, merchants, and 
the Government, says OPA. 

The housewife will find it simpler to 
shop, it is pointed out. She will use only 


10-point stamps and 1-point tokens, 
which should make it easier to figure 
points and to make change. After 
March 20 (when brown and green 


stamps expire) she will shop with only 
one ration book—Book Four. Also, she 
will have to register less often for ration 
books. 

The merchant will handle only about 
40 percent as many ration stamps as 
before. This should save him time and 
trouble. The Government will print and 
distribute fewer ration books. This will 
save money for the taxpayers. 


Shopping Suggestions 


The new rationing plan is a combina- 
tion of something old, something new, 
something red, and something blue! 
With this in mind, here are suggested 
pointers which may be helpful when 
shopping: 

1. As before, you take your war ration 
book or the family’s books with you to 
the store when you shop. 


— 








2. As before, you look for the point 
value posted for a rationed food item 
on the item itself, or on the shelf or 


counter. You check this figure against 
the figure given on the official table of 
point values. 

3. As before, you add up the point 
values of the rationed foods you expect 
to buy. You check these against the 
total value of your valid stamps and of 
your tokens. 

4. You pay for all rationed items with 
money and with ration stamps and 
tokens. Make sure that you give up the 
stamps which are valid. Remove ration 
stamps from your ration books in the 
presence of your grocer. 

5. You get rationed foods with red or 
blue stamps, each worth 10 points. If 
you are buying meats and fats which 
call for 25 points, for example, you will 
use two red stamps and five tokens. If 
you are buying processed foods needing 
11 points, you will use one blue stamp 
and one blue token. The cashier will 
not give you ration tokens in “change” 
unless you give up ration stamps in pure 
chasing rationed foods. 


Con Assist at All Levels 


As schools so ably assisted children, 
youth, and their parents to understand 
the point rationing system about a year 
ago, they can do much to aid consumers 
to use ration tokens correctly and effi- 
ciently. 


At the elementary level, to illustrate, 


teachers can have their classes discuss 
the new rationing system. Pupils can 
make “play” ration books and ration 
tokens and use these in a classroom store 


to demonstrate shopping techniques 
under the token plan. High-school or 
college classes can talk over the shop- 
ping methods of using ration stamps and 
tokens in purchasing and the 
reasons for the new system. Pupils in 
these upper grades can help explain the 
system at home, and can bring to class 
any questions that arise. 

At all levels of instruction, teachers 
can use the introduction of the ration 
token plan to explain the reasons given 
for rationing scarce essential foods. 
They can discuss with their classes the 
allocations of America's food supply in 
1944. As estimated by the United States 
Department of Agricuiture’ these are: 


3 


foods, 


1 Figures on allocations are from The Agri- 
cultural Situation (page 19), December 1943, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. The percentages for 1944 are about 
the same as those for 1943 when the civilian 
share was 75 percent. 


(Turn to page 26) 
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Office of Education 
Activities in Post-War 
Planning 


The Division of Higher Education of 
the U. S. Office of Education has for 
several months been giving increased at- 
tention to problems of the post-war 
period. During the fall, Fred J. Kelly, 
Chief of the Division, held two confer- 
ences with college and university officers 
of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Northwest areas. Recently, J. C. Knode, 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
of the University of New Mexico, was 
brought to the Office to take special re- 
sponsibilities in relation to this work, 
and in January, Ernest V. Hollis, who 
has been acting as field coordinator for 
the Commission on Teacher Education, 
American Council on Education, joined 
the staff. Regular members of the Di- 
vision also are giving part of their time 
to the project. 

The office of Lloyd E. Blauch, of the 
Division, has been established as a center 
for the exchange of plans and ideas in 
this field, and it is anticipated that a 
considerable body of material can be 
made available by the Office during the 
late spring months. 

Steps already have been taken toward 
the organization of some 18 State con- 
ferences. The Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, through 
its executive committee, has designated 
chairmen for conferences in 11 States, 
and seyeral States in the North Central 
Association territory have set definite 
dates for similar meetings. Other con- 
ferences are in prospect. 


Harvard’s Plans for the 
Future 


Post-war problems and plans receive 
major consideration in the annual report 
of Pres. James B. Conant of Harvard 
University, released January 14. 

“Planning for the future of Harvard,” 
President Conant states, “is possible to 
some extent without any interference 
with the prosecution of the war. As to 
the urgency of the task from the point 
of view of its long-range implications, 
there can be no difference of opinion. 
The period immediately following the 


cessation of hostilities will be critical in 
almost every faculty. It will be a time 
when our educational house can be put 
in order, when changes perhaps long 
overdue can be made most readily, when 
the university in charting its course for 
the transition period will evolve a pat- 
tern for years to come. 

“I use the phrase ‘transition period’ 
advisedly. For it seems clear that for 
3 to 5 years after the demobilization of 
the troops begins, conditions will be 
abnormal in respect to most of our 
graduate professional schools; the same 
will be true though for a shorter period 
as far as the junior and senior years of 
college are concerned. The academic 
world will have to recover from a shock 
of a severity not before experienced in 
our history. * * * 

“We must recall that before the pres- 
ent war the student bodies of the law 
school, the business school, the graduate 
school of arts and sciences, to mention 
only the- largest professional schools, 
numbered over 3,000 college graduates. 
When the war is over, we shall be faced 
with the situation that except for the few 
rejected by the draft there will be no 
college graduates of appropriate age in- 
terested in the study of law, business, 
or arts and sciences except discharged 
soldiers or sailors. Therefore for some 
years after the war’s end the students 
in these schools which are now so heavily 
depleted will be very largely veterans. 
Three or four years will elapse before 
the normal flow of civilian students from 
the undergraduate colleges reaches the 
graduate level. 

“All signs point to the conclusion, 
however, that there will be no lack of 
veterans who desire a professional edu- 
cation. Indeed, the problem for many 
faculties will be how to select the most 
promising from a large number of appli- 
cants.” 


Problems in the Education of 
Veterans 


After discussing at some length the bill 
for the education of veterans pending in 
Congress, President Conant continues: 

“* * * Assuming that the legisla- 
tion proposed is enacted and Federal 
funds in sufficient amount are provided, 
as I sincerely hope they will be, how will 





this affect us here? Iam confident that 
in view of the quality of instruction 
offered in the past we shall have a large 
number of applications for admission to 
our various schools. These applicants 
will come relatively well financed; both 
scholarships and part-time employment 
problems will therefore be largely absent 
as far as these students are concerned. 

“These returned soldiers, however, will 
in many respects have a very different 
outlook from the students of the past; 
for one thing they will be in a hurry if 
they are of the ambitious, earnest type 
we hope to choose. To meet their needs 
we shall have to provide instruction on a 
flexible schedule and on an essentially 
year-round basis. For many months, 
perhaps for several years, we shall have 
to provide for the enrollment of dis- 
charged veterans at fairly frequent in- 
tervals; and this state of affairs may well 
last from 3 to 6 years after the end of the 
war, for it is clear that the large numbers 
of troops overseas cannot return to the 
United States all at once. Some plan 
will have to be devised in each faculty 
whereby in 12 months divided into more 
than two terms a total of 44 to 48 weeks 
of instruction may be provided. 

“Another difficult problem connected 
with the returning veterans will be the 
adjustment of requirements both for 
admission and for the awarding of the 
various degrees. The solution adopted 
will undoubtedly vary from faculty to 
faculty. During the coming year this 
subject will be explored and debated in 
various committees and eventually in 
each faculty concerned. I hope that 
our decision will reflect a determination 
to be flexible. 

“Without lowering the standards for 
our several degrees, we should endeavor 
to assist a man of intrinsic ability anx- 
ious to complete his advanced work with 
the minimum expenditure of time. The 
national interest as well as the impa- 
tience of the returned veterans demands 
that our educational deficit be elimi- 
nated as soon as possible. Furthermore, 
in selecting our students we should en- 
deavor to measure the true capacity and 
promise of the returned soldier or sailor 
and not base our decisions merely on the 
length of previous academic training or 
in terms of conventional credits.” 
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Study of Post-War Liberal 
Education 


Apart from plans for the veterans, 
President Conant reports that the Har- 
vard faculties have been considering 
“educational objectives that are wider 
in their implications and involve long- 
range developments.” In this connec- 
tion reference is made to a 2-year study 
of liberal arts education now in prog- 
ress. 

In his preceding annual report, Presi- 
dent Conant expressed the opinion that 
during the war, when there are rela- 
tively few opportunities for study in the 
liberal arts, there should be a “taking 
of stock” of the entire question of liberal 
arts education in this country. The 
president foresaw sweeping educational 
advances in the future by which not 
merely “the small minority who attend 
our 4-year colleges,” will have greater 
cultural opportunities. 

Following President Conant’s recom- 
mendations, there was appropriated by 
the Harvard Corporation last June 
$60,000 to finance a 2-year study of fu- 
ture provisions for a broad, general lib- 
eral arts education in American high 
schools and colleges. A Committee on 
the Objectives of a General Education in 
a Free Society, headed by Dean Paul H. 
Buck of the faculty of arts and sciences, 
was appointed to make the study. Cer- 
tain members of the committee, ap- 
pointed from the faculties of arts and 
sciences and the school of education, 
were relieved of academic duties in order 
to devote their time to studies of post- 
war problems of education. At the con- 
clusion of their work, they will publish a 
report which will be available for wide 
distribution. 

Other studies of post-war problems 
are being made in the schools of medi- 
cine, public health, public administra- 
tion, and business administration. 


State Conference on 
Rehabilitation Proposed 


Ohio’s six State universities, through 
their Inter-University Council, have 
asked the director of education of Ohio, 
Kenneth S. Ray, to call a State confer- 
ence on problems relating to the re- 
habilitation of returning servicemen. 

The request is the outgrowth of recent 
conferences on the problem by the coun- 
cil, which includes Bowling Green, Kent, 
Miami, Ohio, Ohio State, and Wilber- 
force Universities. 

The council indicated in its communi- 
cation to Director Ray that the problem 
is of sufficient scope to call for the mo- 





bilization of all the State’s educational 
resources. It suggested that the pro- 
posed meeting include representatives of 
all Ohio colleges, the secondary schools, 
and Government agencies having re- 
sponsibilities in the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 


Scholarships for Veterans of 
World War II 


Under existing legislation all veterans 
of World War II who were citizens of 
Illinois when they entered military serv- 
ice are eligible for University of Illinois 
scholarships. Out-of-State students 
who were enrolled in the university be- 
fore entering the service are also eligible. 
Any disabled veteran with the requisite 
educational background may obtain up 
to 4 years of college training, provided 


such training leads to his rehabilitation , 


into employment. The university re- 
ports that a number of ex-servicemen 
are already on the campus taking ad- 
vantage of these provisions. 


Receive “‘University List 


Scholarships’”’ 


Forty-seven young women and 13 
young men are studying at the University 
of Michigan on annual tuition scholar- 
ships offered by the university to gradu- 
ates of Michigan accredited high schools. 

The scholarships, known as “Univer- 
sity List Scholarships,” were established 
by the board of regents in July 1943, “to 
provide for the development of leader- 
ship through the selection of the very 
best material in the State—not simply 
good or better than average students— 
and to make available to those selected 
the best the university has to offer for 
such training and development, both 
academically and as human beings.” 

Covering annual tuition, the scholar- 
ships are renewable for a total of 8 
terms or semesters, but renewal is de- 
pendent upon the student’s general per- 
formance. 

An important feature of the plan of 
these scholarships is the comprehensive 
follow-up program used to insure each 
student the maximum possible benefit 
from his college experience. This fea- 
ture of the program consists in “coor- 
dinating the entire academic, counseling, 
and other facilities of the university ... 
in such fashion as to permit each scholar 
to enjoy every available opportunity for 
assistance, and also to develop inde- 
pendence of thought and action.” 

The scholarship plan provides for one 
or more qualified graduates of each of 
the 629 accredited high schools in Mich- 





igan. The small number of awards for 
the current year, according to the uni- 
versity’s statement, is due to the absence 
of eligible young men in the military 
service, and to the completion of their 
plans for college education of both boys 
and girls before the plan was announced. 

Selection of the candidates was based 
on scholarship and general ability as re- 
vealed by the high-school record and test 
performance; maturity of interest and 
citizenship potential by alumni evalua- 
tions, letters of reference, high-school 
activities, interviews, and questionnaires; 
health and stability by physician’s letter; 
the student’s report on his plans and 
aspirations; his social, recreational, and 
avocational interests; his health; com- 
munity interests; financial need; and his 
replies to a detailed questionnaire de- 
signed to reveal his degree of maturity, 
family situation, and general personal 
and social adjustment. 


Scholarships Awarded 
Under “‘New Plan’”’ 


Among the 32 high-school students 
who recently received honor entrance 
scholarships at the University of Chi- 
cago are 5 high-school sophomores whose 
average age is 15. These students en- 
tered the university on February 2, 
under the Chicago plan of admit- 
ting students to college on comple- 
tion of their sophomore year in high 
school. They will complete their liberal 
education and receive their bachelor’s 
degree 2 years ahead of the conven- 
tional time. 

The scholarships were awarded on the 
basis of aptitude tests and other criteria. 
Those awarded to the 5 high-school 
sophomores are worth $300 a year and 
carry a tenure of 4 years. Of the other 
awards, 20 will have a tenure of one 
year, 3 of 2 years, and 4 will be for 
one-half year. 

Two hundred and forty-five students 
took the scholarship test. 


To Increase Higher 
Educational Opportunities 


In order to make higher education 
available to a greater number of stu- 
dents than previously have been finan- 
cially able to attend college, the Board 
of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York has recommended 
to the Governor and the legislature an 
increase in the State scholarship fund 
to an amount necessary to provide an- 
nually for approximately 10 percent, or 
12,000, of the graduates of the secondary 
schools of the State. Individual schol- 
arships, which would run for a period 
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of 4 years, would be granted in the sum 
of $350 a year, an amount which ap- 
proaches the most common cost of tu- 
ition and fees in the colleges of the 
State. Students holding $100 scholar- 
ships under the existing law would con- 
tinue to receive this amount. The sum 
required annually for the new scholar- 
ships would be $16,800,000, which peak 
would be reached in the fourth year of 
the operation of the plan and would 
include 48,000 students. 

To further increase higher educa- 
tional opportunities in the State, the 
regents have recommended a program 
for establishing additional institutes of 
applied arts and sciences in sections of 
the State not now covered by the six 
existing institutes. The new institutes 
would provide a wide range of oppor- 
tunities in vocational education. 

The scholarship and institute plans 
are parts of a program proposed for 
post-war education in the State, extend- 
ing from the kindergarten through 
college. 


Enrollments in Church- 


Related Colleges 


Enrollments in 446 of the 549 church- 
related 4-year colleges decreased 29.2 
percent from 1942 to 1943; enrollments 
in 125 of the 221 church-related junior 
colleges decreased 16 percent in the same 
year. Enrollments in the 4-year col- 
leges for the preceding year decreased 
but 7.9 percent, while in the junior col- 
leges they decreased 12.3 percent. 

These figures, as of November 1, 1943, 
are reported by the National Conference 
of Church-Related Colleges, which sent 
an inquiry to the 770 church-related col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States, including Protestant and Cath- 
olic. Returns were received from 571, 
or 74 percent. 

In the 446 four-year colleges, which 
reported an enrollment of 157,259 as of 
November 1, 1943, the number of men 
decreased 60.2 percent, while the num- 
ber of women increased 2.2 percent. In 
the junior colleges the same year, the 
number of men decreased 54 percent, 
while the number of women increased 
3.6 percent. 

The 571 institutions reporting have a 
total enrollment of 170,637, which is a 
decrease of 28.3 percent from the figures 
of 238,080 reported for 1942. In the 571 
institutions the enrollment of men de- 
creased 59.6 percent, while the enroll- 
ment of women increased 2.4 percent. 

Freshman students in the 571 institu- 
tions decreased from 81,433, in 1941-42, 





to 61,419 in 1942-43. This represents a 
total decrease of 24.5 percent, with the 
number of men decreasing 59.1 percent, 
and the number of women increasing 
10.7 percent. 

Freshman classes in these 446 four- 
year colleges decreased 25.5 percent, the 
number of men decreasing 33.9 percent, 
and the number of women increasing 11.4 
percent. Freshman classes in the junior 
colleges decreased 15.8 percent, the num- 
ber of men decreasing 47.9 percent, and 
the number of women increasing 5.2 
percent. 

The figures indicate that college en- 
rollments in different parts of the coun- 
try are affected differently by the war. 
The greatest decline in the enrollment 









of men in the 4-year colleges was in the 
East Central States—Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin—67.5 
percent; while the greatest increase in 
the enrollment of women was in the Pa- 
cific States—California, Oregon, Nevada, 
and Washington—9.2 percent. 

In contrast with the national trend, 
the enrollment of women in the junior 
colleges declined 15 percent in the South- 
western area—Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. This was the 
only area to show a decline in the en- 
rollment of women. A 20.6-percent in- 
crease in the enrollment of women in 
the junior colleges in the Pacific area 
gave that area a total increase of 12.6 
percent. 


Third Army-Navy College 


Qualifying Test 


The third Nation-wide Army-Navy Col- 
lege Qualifying Test (A-12, V-12), which 
will be held at 9 a. m. on March 15, will 
provide the major supply of candidates 
for the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram and an important portion of can- 
didates for the Navy College Program. 

The test will be given at any high 
school, preparatory school, or college in 
the United States attended by students 
who wish to take the test. Approximately 
400,000 young men took the first two 
Nation-wide A-12, V-12 tests given on 
April 2, 1943 and November 9, 1943. 

Civilian men who will be 17 but not 
yet 22 on July 1, 1944, who are high- 
school graduates or who will graduate 
by July 1, 1944, are eligible to take this 
test. 

Taking the test does not constitute en- 
listment in either branch of the armed 
services; that is, having taken the test, 
a student is not obligated to enter the 
program if he is accepted. Students will 
be required to indicate on the day of the 
test their preference for the Army or 
Navy. The branch of the service marked 
as preferred on the day of the test will 
be the only branch to which the test 
score will be reported. Therefore, anyone 
who expects to take the qualifying test 
should consider carefully in advance (a) 
the eligibility requirements for each pro- 
gram, and (b) if eligible for both pro- 
grams, which one is preferred. No in- 
structions have been issued to local Se- 
lective Service boards to defer students 
on the grounds that they may be chosen 
for participation in the A. 8. T. P. or the 
Navy V-12 Program. 


The purpose of the Army Specialized 
Training Program is to meet the Army’s 
need for specialists and technicians in 
critical fields of study. Current major 
curricula in the A. S. T. P. are: Engineer- 
ing (nine types), medicine, dentistry, 
foreign area, and languages. The cur- 
ricula vary in length from one to eight 
12-week terms, except that the medical 
curricula are of the standard length in 
use at the accredited colleges. 

The purpose of the Navy Program is 
to provide officers for the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. Courses are 
open for the following types of officer 
candidates: Deck officer, Medical Corps, 
Dental Corps, general engineering, civil 
engineering, Construction Corps, engi- 
neer specialists (seven types), aerology, 
Supply Corps, and Chaplain Corps. The 
length of the courses varies considerably, 
depending on the degree of specialization 
required. They range from four 16- 
week terms in the V-12 Program, plus a 
term of 4 months in Reserve Midship- 
men’s School, to eight 16-week terms. 
An exception is the medical program 
which is the standard length in use at 
accredited colleges. 


Procedure governing those who 
designate Army preference 


Military scholarships are offered to 
17-year-olds who pass the qualifying 
test, who enlist in the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, and who will not reach their 
eighteenth birthday before entering the 
A. 8. T. Reserve Program. These A. S. 
T. R. P. trainees, on inactive duty, pur- 
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sue uniform academic studies of the basic 
phase of A. S. T. P. instruction at col- 
leges or universities selected by the Gov- 


ernment. The Government pays for 
their instruction, food, housing, and some 
medical service. At the end of the term 
in which the A. S. T. R. P. student reaches 
his eighteenth birthday, he is placed on 
active duty and sent to an Army installa- 
tion for the prescribed basic military 
training, after which, if qualified, he is 
assigned to the A. S. T. P. 

Candidates who are between 18 and 
22 years of age and who receive a satis- 
factory score on the March 15 test will 
be instructed to present their qualifying 
notices to Army authorities after induc- 
tion. These candidates are then sent to 
special Army training stations for their 
basic military training during which se- 
lection is made to fill vacancies in the 
A. S. T. P. The number of vacancies 
will vary due to the changing needs of 
the Army, and can be predicted for only 
a month or two in advance. 


Procedure governing those who 
designate Navy preference 

A student with Navy preference who 
qualifies through the test will report to 
the nearest Office of Naval Officer Pro- 
curement. There he will be interviewed 
and given a physical examination. The 
quota of students will be chosen by re- 
gional selection committees, each com- 
posed of two outstanding citizens and a 
senior naval officer. If selected, the can- 
didate will be enlisted in the Navy im- 
mediately, and will be assigned as early 
as possible to a college under Navy con- 
tract. Previous to assignment to a col- 
lege, he will be on an inactive status, but 
will be a Navy enlistee and will be subject 
to military orders from the Navy only. 


Assembly Announcements Urged 

Detailed information about the test 
and the college programs of the Army 
and Navy is contained in a leaflet, Army- 
Navy College Qualifying Test, supplies 
of which have been sent to school ad- 
ministrators and college presidents by 
the various regional directors of the 
Army-Navy College Qualifying Test. 
School authorities are being urged to 
make assembly announcements to the 
students and to use other means of giv- 
ing fullest publicity to this test in order 
that every eligible civilian may take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. 

The War and Navy Departments have 
expressed gratification for the coopera- 
tion shown by educational authorities 
who participated in the administration 
of the preceding tests, and they have 
voiced hope that this cooperation will 
continue. 





Young men who took the test on April 
2 or November 9 may take it again if 
they are atill eligible. It is considered 
feasible that high-school and college ad- 
ministrators ask interested students to 
express their intent to take the test in 
order that a sufficient supply will be dis- 
tributed. 

The test is designed to measure the 
aptitude and general knowledge required 
for success in the college programs. 
Familiarity with elementary mathe- 
matics is essential. The test takes 2 
hours, and is divided into three parts: 
The first part tests knowledge of the 
meaning and use of words; the second 
asks questions about scientific matters 





which are of general knowledge; the 
third section consists of a number of 
problems in mathematics. 

All questions are of the “best-answer” 
type—in which several answers are given 
for each question or problem, from which 
one is to be selected as the best or cor- 
reet one. All answers will be indicated 
by making a cross in the appropriate box 
on a separate answer sheet. The test is 
not a speed test, although it is not ex- 
pected that all students will finish all 
the questions in the time allowed. The 
person who works steadily and carefully 
answering each item to the best of his 
ability will make a better score than the 
one who rushes blindly into each section. 


Air Service Command 
Training for Supervisors 


Basic Course in 
Management 


Among the educational programs 
that have developed as a result of the 
war and that contribute in a real sense 
to victory is the supervisor training 
offered by the Air Service Command of 
the Army Air Forces to its 36,000 civilian 
supervisors. Established only 2 years 
ago, the Air Service Command at pres- 
ent is larger than any of this country’s 
major industrial concerns. In the 
rapid expansion under wartime condi- 
tions urgent training and supervisory 
problems have arisen. 

Many of the 285,000 Air Service Com- 
mand civilian employees are inexperi- 
enced and untrained—housewives who 
have never before worked in industry, 
youths recently graduated from the Na- 
tion’s high schools, and older workers 
who have transferred from totally dif- 
ferent occupations. Before these peo- 
ple can become efficient workers, they 
must be properly trained. Even after 
this initial training, they must be super- 
vised by men and women who have a 
knowledge of the principles of good in- 
dustrial and business management and 
who have received some instruction in 
basic industrial psychology. 

Many of the civilian supervisors em- 
ployed by the Air Service Command 
were not previously experienced in 
supervision. Progress up the promo- 
tional ladder has been so rapid that 
the gap in time between a man’s service 
as worked and his promotion to a posi- 
tion as supervisor is often brief. Newly 
appointed supervisors continued to 


think of themselves as workers. Con- 
sequently, there was a need for train- 
ing that would prepare these super- 
visors for their new responsibilities. 

Recognizing this need, Air Service 
Command has established a supervisor 
training program to give to its 36,000 
supervisors and potential supervisors a 
basic course in the duties and responsi- 
bilities of their positions and an oppor- 
tunity to learn and to practice the tech- 
niques by which they can best direct the 
work of their subordinates. 

Typical of the instruction being offered 
is the supervisor training program of the 
Rome Air Service Command at Rome, 
N. Y. The training, offered on Govern- 
ment time, is divided into three courses, 
totalling approximately 52 hours. Course 
One, Job Management, deals with the 
basic principles of business and industrial 
management and with the part the indi- 
vidual supervisor plays in the various 
functions of management: organizing, 
planning, commanding, coordinating, 
controlling, budgeting time effectively, 
and maintaining safety. Course Two, 
Problems in Handling Employees, sets up 
correct procedures for meeting such su- 
pervisory responsibilities as maintaining 
morale, building initiative and confi- 
dence, reprimanding, handling griev- 
ances, rating, inducting new workers, 
and solving the special problems created 
by the hiring of women, youths, older 
workers, and the physically handicapped, 
Course Three is concerned with the Su- 
pervisor as an Instructor. In this course 
the supervisor learns the best way to 
teach the job to his workers, and dis- 
covers some of the principles involved 
in learning a skill. 
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In presenting this program, the Super- 
visor Training Unit at Rome Air Service 
Command has abandoned the academic 
lecture method for a technique better 
suited to these .adult trainees, many of 
whom have had limited formal schooling. 
This technique is best described as the 
determinate conference method of teach- 
ing. Supervisors and administrators 
meet in groups of fifteen to twenty under 
the guidance of a conference leader. 

Objectives are previously established 
for each conference, and the conference 
leader works from a prepared outline or 
lesson plan. His method, however, is 
to elicit discussion, examples, and prin- 
ciples from the conferees by means of 
problems and questions that are de- 
signed to direct the thinking of the 
group. Since there are foundation 
principles of management that the con- 
ferees must learn and accept, it may 
be necessary occasionally for the con- 
ference leader to present these points 
himself. If the conference is well 
planned and the discussion is intelli- 
gently directed, most of the principles 
are elicited from the group. There is 
an irreducible minimum of prearranged 
subject matter or content which must 
be presented by the instructor if it is 
not forthcoming in the conference. 

The advantages of the determinate 
conference method are numerous. It 
makes possible a pooling of group ex- 
periences and information more ex- 
tensive and varied than most lecturers 
possess. It permits active participa- 
tion, and retains the interest of the 
group when the lecture method might 
lose it. It is a democratic rather than 
an authoritarian method, permitting 
discussion and difference of opinion and 
insuring the sincerity and conviction of 
final agreement. When the conferees 
come to a conclusion, the decision is 
theirs, not one that has been imposed 
upon them by authority. This method 
avoids the conventional classroom at- 
mosphere, which is frequently objec- 

tionable to supervisors, and presents 
instead a situation that is familiar, re- 
sembling as it does their own depart- 
mental staff meetings. 

The results of supervisor training in 
terms of improved production and 
morale do not lend themselves easily to 
scientific measurement. One measure 
of accomplishment, however, is the ex- 
pressed determination of many super- 
visors to apply in their own situations 
the principles they have discussed and 
accepted. Evidence is already accumu- 


lating at Rome Air Service Command 
of changes in supervisory practice con- 
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cerning the management of employees, 
their work and their working conditions. 

Two excerpts, taken from the follow- 
up records kept by the Supervisor Train- 
ing Unit at Rome, indicate results ob- 
tained: 

“The Reproduction Units made a com- 
plete job breakdown of offset plate mak- 
ing and standardized the job for all per- 
sons engaged in the work. Previously 
each plate maker followed a different 
procedure, some involving waste of time 
and material.” 

“After a conference on industrial or- 
ganization, the senior storekeeper told 
the class he was going to draw an or- 
ganization chart for his department. 


Later he produced the chart and stated 
that this action and the consequent dele- 
gation of authority to his assistants had 
cut down on overtime and eliminated 
confusion and duplication of effort.’ 

These examples can be multiplied. 
An understanding of the principles of 
organization is resulting in the elimina- 
tion of conflicting orders, waste, and 
delay. Newly appointed supervisors are 
becoming conscious of their responsi- 
bility for job method improvement,-for 
properly handling the grievances that 
arise in their departments, for instruct- 
ing their workers adequately, for foster- 
ing cooperation, and for maintaining 
high morale. 





New Books on Education, 
Understanding, and Freedom 


New pathways to unity and under- 
standing at home and abroad are the 
absorbing topics of some new books with 
constructive implications for those in- 
terested in education for a democratic 
post-war world. Two such books at 
hand seem more or less representative. 

Particularly timely and full of prac- 
tical suggestions is the story of an edu- 
cational experiment in a representative 
Spanish-speaking community in New 
Mexico. La Comunidad' is the stimu- 
lating account of the experiences of a 
school, its faculty, and its patrons in “re- 
storing” in a very real sense the com- 
munity cooperative spirit which char- 
acterized many of the early Spanish set- 
tlements in our old Southwest—changed 
of course in method and att@px to meet 
the difficult present-day needs of an 
underprivileged and isolated group. 

With simplicity and charm the authors, 
assisted by the teachers’ diaries and case 
study accounts of the schools’ and of the 
children’s day by day activities, tell us of 
the little community in the “curve of the 
Nambe River,” its people and its prob- 
lems and how the school became an in- 
timate part of both. In doing so, rather 
definite educational achievements re- 
sulted which are “evaluated” in a later 
chapter by a professional committee and 
also by one of the faculty itself. How- 
ever, evaluation proceeds, though per- 
haps unconsciously, by the authors, 
diary-keeping teachers included, almost 
from the first page of chapter I when we 
learn a bit of history and how the com- 
munity school came to be. 

From the first chapter on, there is an 


i1La Comunidad: Report of the Nambe 
Community School, 1987-1942, by L. 8. Tire- 
man and Mary Watson. Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., University of New Mexico press, 1943. 


almost day to day, group by group ac- 
count of how the school and the com- 
munity grew together; not what they did 
so much as how they did it. The de- 
velopment of the health program 
through the schools is a lesson in cdordi- 
nation of effort in which far more pre- 
tentious schools can find much to emu- 
late. The gradual building up of a true 
community program through the co- 
operation of the people and certain 
widely available agencies not utilized by 
less far-seeing school officials, is an ex- 
perience within the possibilities of even 
seemingly unpromising situations. 

A different book and a different slant 
on our need to cultivate appreciation and 
understanding will gratify the many to 
whom a “graphic plea for tolerance and 
good will” has a special appeal. Ameri- 
can Counterpoint? is devoted almost 
entirely to picturing samples of that 
large part of our population which “came 
here in ships” and its descendants bring- 
ing, as Walt Whitman long ago reminded 
us, “contributions from all the lands of 
the earth.” Land of the Noble Free, the 
foreword by Pearl Buck, offers the lead to 
its interpretation. “America has the key 
to the solution of humanity’s one prob- 
lem—how to live together in peace.” 
Amercia,. she tells us, is “an idea that 
persons of however many kinds can live 
together on any piece of the world’s sur- 
face; if they believe in freedom they can 
become a united people.” 

Thus, through photographs of repre- 
sentative Americans of 50 nationalities, 
we learn and we teach fundamental 
things about unity, understanding, and 
peace. 

*By Alexander Alland, with an introduc- 


tion by Pearl 8. Buck. New York, The John 
Day Company, 1943. 
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Consumer Education 


Some Suggestions for 1944 


The third year of this country’s direct 
participation in the war finds the con- 
sumer faced with many problems in the 
management of money and resources 
which have significant implications for 
the war and the peace. The Nation’s 
economic problems have grown increas- 
ingly complex as the war has progressed. 
Each of these affects the consumer. 

As a democratic country, America is 
challenged to solve these economic 
problems democratically—to find ways 
cooperatively to meet the increasing costs 
of war and therefore of taxes; to lower 
living costs; to manage with decreasing 
stocks of equipment and materials, and 
increased demand for manpower, for 
food, for arms, ships, and planes, and 
fewer civilian services. Such solutions 
call for voluntary action on the part of 
individuals and group action through 
their Government. What consumers 
voluntarily do in 1944 to help the eco- 
nomic situation, the Government will not 
have to do. 

Each decision made by the consumer— 
on the one hand, to try to buy more goods 
and to demand services which are short, 
or, on the other hand, to refrain from 
buying these in order to put more money 
into bonds or to pay back debts and at 
the same time to give service to the war 
effort—will have a part in determining 
the country’s economic status and its 
ability to meet the needs for money, 
materials, and manpower. 


Planning When and How 


Consumer education should result in 
increased voluntary cooperation in solv- 
ing the country’s economic problems. 
Its purpose is to develop those economic 
competencies needed to manage individ- 
ual and family resources in the light of 
the values desired. This management 
job means planning when and how to use 
money and when and how to substitute 
other materials or to use time and energy 
to attain the desired end. 

From successful school programs of 
consumer education, one would expect 
such results as: Students refraining from 
competing for goods and services which 
are short, and instead buying bonds, pay- 
ing debts, saving for the future; finding 
ways to conserve what they have; sal- 
vaging waste materials; sharing products 
with others; using goods wisely; per- 
forming many services for themselves 


and frequently making products rather 
than buying them. Thus, consumer edu- 
cation students would cooperate in con- 
trolling the rising cost of living, helping 
to maintain prices and rationing regu- 
lations, saving services and materials and 
demanding no special privileges for 
themselves or their own group. 


National and 
Individual Problems 


Meeting economic problems wisely 
under rapidly changing conditions means 
constant adjustment on the part of the 
individual, the family, and the Nation. 
Some individuals have reduced incomes, 
some fixed incomes; for others, incomes 
have been increased by war. In manag- 
ing its resources, the Nation, like an 
economically competent family, finds it 
necessary to take definite steps to see 
that its resources are wisely used, ma- 
terials and manpower allocated to im- 
portant jobs, costs controlled, debts paid, 
and short goods and services shared 
equitably. 


Getting Adequate Supplies 


The War Production Board announces 
that the goals for production in 1944 
have been set 30 percent higher than 
production in 1943. The rate of pro- 
duction of large military trucks is now 
expected to be 60 percent above 1943, 
of artillery ammunition 25 percent above 
1943. The tonnage of aircraft produced 
in 1944 is set 325 percent above 1942. 
This means that steel, chromium, elec- 
tricity, aluminum, rubber, silk, nylon, 
copper, paper, rope, clothing, gasoline 
and oil, and quantities of other mate- 
rials must continue to be available to 
supply the needs of men in battle. 

It is estimated by the War Food Ad- 
ministration that 16 million more acres 
should be planted in 1944 than in 1943 in 
order to meet the demands for food. 

Conversion of industry to war, elimina- 
tion of the manufacture of many dur- 
able civilian goods, allocation of mate- 
rials to war purposes, simplification and 
standardization, scrap drives, the de- 
velopment and use of substitutes, the 
finding of new sources of supply, and 
increased production of food and fiber 
have helped the Nation to get materials 
needed for war. 








However because of the goods on the 
shelves when industry was converted, 
many civilians now realize as they did 
not in early 1943 the impossibility of get- 
ting certain kinds of kitchen utensils, 
heating and cooking equipment, lamps, 


scissors, cotton and rayon fabrics, 
rugs, towels, silver, bedspreads, refrig- 
erators, etc. They are finding new ma- 
terials in shoes, hats, hose, bedsprings, 
carpet sweepers, and only Victory models 
of alarm clocks, iceboxes, brooms, gar- 
bage cans and many other items for the 
household. 


Supplying the Human 
Resources 


For the Nation and for the individual, 
the management of time and energy and 
of money are interdependent, each a vital 
part of resources for victory. Increasing 
the number of people in civilian employ- 
ment and the armed services from 
48,100,000 in 1940 to 62,500,000 in 1943 
has had several results. It has: reduced 
manpower available for many types of 
industrial, agricultural and home jobs, 
reduced the number of unemployed from 
8,800,000 to 900,000; required the use of 
skills of handicapped and elderly people, 
made necessary the withdrawing of 
youth from schools and colleges to help 
and the employing of women in almost 
all types of occupations. 

Demands continue for nurses and doc- 
tors, for transportation workers, and 
others. Personnel required by the armed 
services increased from 2,000,000 before 
December 1941, to 7,000,000 January 
1943, and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion estimates a need for 11,300,000 by 
July 1944. All of these situations mean 
still further planning for meeting essen- 
tial needs of civilians for goods and serv- 
ices, for using time and energy in the 
home to produce goods, for caring for 
health, and for otherwise conserving re- 
sources for war. 


Controlling Costs of 
Living 

As war demands manpower and ma- 
terials, and more people are employed at 
higher wages and with greater profits, 
the demand increases for the very goods 
that cannot be produced. The Secretary 
of the Treasury estimates that in 1944 
there will be $42,000,000,000 more money 
than there are goods to buy. Competi- 
tion for goods tends to raise prices. 

Among the countries at war, costs of 
living have risen from as little as 18 
percent to more than 130 percent. In 
the United States, the studies of costs 
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in large cities by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicate the following: From 
August 15, 1939, to November 15, 1943, 
costs of living rose 25.9 percent; from 
November 15, 1942, to November 15, 1943, 
they rose 7.0 percent. Each rise in cost 
of living adds to the cost of the war, 
piles up debts and interest charges for 
the Nation, and leads to demands for 
higher wages to meet higher prices. It 
is hard to stop the spiral. 

This means a dollar which had pur- 
chased 100 cents’ worth of merchandise 
in the summer of 1939 had a value of 98 
cents in January 1941.2, By January 1942, 
its value had dropped to 88 cents; by May 
15, 1942," to 85 cents and by January 
1943, to 82 cents. By July 1943, it had 
dropped to 80 cents. 

Among the measures by which the Na- 
tion has tried to control the cost of living 
have been: Fixing ceilings on prices and 
rents, stabifizing wages and farm prices, 
issuing war bonds, taxing heavily and 
holding profits down, rationing scarce 
essential commodities, discouraging in- 
Stallment buying, and encouraging the 
payment of debts and mortgages. 


Paying the Costs of War 


Financing the war has changed rad- 
ically the pattern of Government expend- 
itures. In 1941 the Nation spent ap- 
proximately an equal amount for what is 
termed “general” expenses as for “war 
activities.” According to the analyses of 
receipts and expenditures published by 
the U. 8S. Treasury in its December 1943 
Bulletin, the costs of war activities have 
increased from a little over 1 billion dol- 
lars in 1939 to 6 billion in 1941 and 72 
billion in 1943. The expenditures re- 
ported for war activities in September 
1943, were greater than for the whole 
fiscal year 1941. 

To help pay for this war the Nation 
must raise money by taxation and by 
borrowing. In the fiscal year 1940, the 
revenue receipts were 6 billion. In 1942 
they were 13.7 billion. For 1943 they 
were 34.5 billion. During the 12 months 
of 1943, 57 billion was borrowed by the 
Government, 17 billion of which came 
through the three war bond drives and 
the regular monthly bond sales. 

Bond drives and taxation plans need to 
be adjusted to the variety of ways the 
war has affected individuals. Many can 
pay taxes and buy bonds with less dif- 
ficulty because they are employed longer 


1 Represents cost of living at beginning of 
war. 

2 Effective date of Little Steel Formula for 
wage adjustments. 

* Represents cost of living when Price Con- 
trol Act went into effect. 








hours and at higher wages than previ- 
ously, and materials are not available for 
purchase. Others living on fixed salaries 
or on reduced incomes, and those with 
heavy debts find their problems of finan- 
cial management with rising taxes in- 
creasingly difficult. 


Contributions of the 
Schools 


These 1944 national wartime problems 
can be made a vital part of the school’s 
program in consumer education, the way 
they are dealt with being dependent upon 
the age of the pupils and the subject 
through which they are approached. 
Through total school planning, a well- 
integrated emphasis which leads to in- 
telligent action in the light of the Na- 
tion’s economic problem should be 
expected. 

Following are illustrations of ways 
pupils have worked on some of these 
consumer problems in the past 2 years. 
These may be suggestive of others which 
might be helpful in meeting 1944 needs. 


Helping Prevent Shortages 


The schools are helping pupils develop 
an understanding of the shortages which 
exist and how these are being met na- 
tionally. They are developing abilities 
and habits which result in making avail- 
able still more materials needed in the 
prosecution of the war. Study of such 
questions result in greater satisfaction in 
sharing with others, a keener sense of 
values, a greater ability to distinguish 
essentials from nonessentials, and a 
realization of the joy which can come 
from simple inexpensive things. 


By purchasing only essentials 


Any class group can well be guided to 
ask themselves: What plan for living and 
working for ourselves and our families 
can each of us develop which makes pos- 
sible the elimination of nonessential 
goods? How much critical material is 
saved by not making stoves, radios, re- 
frigerators, and other durable civilian 
goods? With adults employed, more re- 
sponsibility for buying falls on youth. 
Before each purchase, they can be helped 
to ask themselves: Is this an essential 
purchase? Will it help to maintain 
health? How many purchases could be 
eliminated for other families if equip- 
ment we own were shared fully with 
others? 


By conserving 


A sixth-grade class in one school made 
a detailed study of the costs of fuel, elec- 
tricity, soap, toilet tissue, and paper 








towels for the entire school. The study 
compared the costs month by month 
with the previous year. Speakers were 
chosen from the group to go to all rooms 
in the school and enlist each student's 
cooperation in conserving these mate- 
rials, and reducing costs for the mainte- 
nance of their school. In another ele- 
mentary school, pupils who learned to 
read the thermometer assumed the re- 
sponsibility of watching thermometers 
and thermostats in their homes, keep- 
ing unused rooms closed and others at 
temperatures not above 65 in the day- 
time and lower at night. 

By salvaging 

A report from a Cleveland high school 
serves as an example of the way in which 
practically every department contributes 
to the success of the school salvage pro- 
gram: 

With the cooperation of the principal, 
the home economics department supplies 
fat salvage information to the entire 
school. Much of this is disseminated 
through daily broadcasts over the pub- 
lic-school address system by the boys 
and girls of the English department. 
The slogans used are also prepared by 
the English classes. 

Music for skits to be used on the 
school radio is produced by the music 
department; journalism classes prepare 
stories for the school paper. Posters 
used in the hallways are the product 
of the art department; the visual aid 
classes prepare stereopticon slides for 
use during the noon movie periods. 

The chemistry classes by means of an 
exhibit in the school showcase illustrate 
the chemistry of fat salvage. This ex- 
hibit is supplemented by an exhibit of 
the home economics department illus- 
trating the practical side of fat salvage as 
it occurs in the home kitchen. 

The social science department has un- 
dertaken the task of carrying the fats 
salvage appeal directly to householders. 
Each householder is given a window 
poster to be exhibited when she wishes 
to have her used household fats picked 
up. The fats are then collected by 
“majors” and “majorettes” through the 
cooperation of the student council, and 
the home economics and gymnasium de- 
partments. Printed pledge cards for 
distribution to every home in the district 
covered by the school’s pupils are pro- 
duced in the printing classes, 


By repairing and remaking 
Workrooms have been established in 
many schools in which home and farm 
equipment may be repaired and reno- 
vated by high-school pupils and adults. 
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In other schools clothing clinics have 
been organized where advanced high- 
school students and a teacher help those 
who have had no training to repair, re- 
make, dye, or otherwise remodel clothing. 


Cooperating with Rationing 


By understanding need for 
rationing and helping prevent 
black markets 

The student war committee in one high 
school undertook to interpret rationing 
and the dangers of black markets to the 
rest of the school and through them to 
the community. The distributive educa- 
tion, social studies, and home economics 
teachers were asked to be advisers. A 
quiz program presented to the student 
body was later repeated at club meetings 
in the community. 


By using substitutes wisely 
Following the rationing of certain foods 
a tenth-grade home economics class made 
a study of substitutes on the market. 
They compared price and flavor and 
nutritive value of the different varieties. 
They tried out recipes and made several 
available for distribution to homes. 


By comparing nutritive value 
with costs in money and points 
The point rationing of foods brings new 
problems to the buyer since neither prices 
nor points are based on nutritive values 
of the foods and both money and points 
must be wisely spent if family health 
is adequately safeguarded. Many classes 
have studied this problem and set up 
exhibits which would help others in mak- 
ing comparisons of values received from 
different rationed and nonrationed foods. 


Using Human 
Resources Wisely 


Every individual can be helped to un- 
derstand the shortage of human resources 
and to realize his contribution through 
eliminating demands for unessential 
products and services. Directives may 
curtail travel, communication, and de- 
livery services, but voluntary assistance 
in saving these can help to avoid further 
controls. 


By developing skills and 
using them for essential work 
Many young people are learning to in- 
crease the food supply by learning how 
to assist in producing food, preserving 
food, and planning meals and cooking 
them so that wastes are avoided. Others 
are learning to care for the house, to 
care for children, and to do other kinds 
of part-time work so that men and wo- 
men may be released for agricultural, in- 
dustrial, or military service. 


Older elementary school children are 
organizing clubs for home service: To 
keep clothing hung up, to see that faucets 
are turned tightly, to care for younger 
children, to run errands. Many are tak- 
ing first aid and home nursing, develop- 
ing greater physical fitness, and study- 
ing nutrition so as to keep well, because 
doctors and nurses are needed in the 
armed forces. 


By saving scraps and making 
them into useful articles 

A high-school class studying child care 
decided to purchase no children’s toys 
for Christmas gifts but to make some 
from materials on hand. Boxes, baskets, 
empty spools, barrels, orange crates, 
gourds, coconut shells were a few of 
the materials converted into desirable 
and interesting foys. 


Managing Finances Better 


By planning for money earned 
and buying war stamps 
and bonds 


In one community, several teachers 
worked with all high-school pupils pre- 
ceding summer vacation, helping them 
plan for wise use of the funds they were 
to earn during summer employment. 

One school conducted a local Quiz Kids 
radio program. Each child told how he 
made personal sacrifices in order to in- 
vest money in war stamps. After a 
school discussion of the needs of the 
country for funds, the pupils and their 
parents in one family translated the pur- 
chases they had made within a month 
to their equivalents in critical war ma- 
terials. This helped them realize the 
importance of limiting their purchases 
to the necessities of health, morale, and 
maintenance of essential home equip- 
ment and thus be able to increase their 
investments in war stamps and bonds. 


By considering the relation 
between taxes and the problems 
of the Nation and the individual 


At the time of the discussion in Con- 
gress, a current problems class in one 
school made a study of the Government’s 
expenditures, its receipts, estimates pro- 
posed by several groups for raising taxes, 
and possible results on different groups 
of various types of taxes proposed to 
meet the deficit existing. 


By determining quality 
before buying 


Economical hosiery purchases have be- 
come especially important to senior 
high-school pupils as materials have 
changed, price ceilings have been set, 
and grades eliminated. Color, style, 





wearing qualities, and prices can be com- 
pared to see which of those on the 
market are the better buys for different 
purposes. 


Assisting With Maintaining 
Prices 


By studying changes in 
costs of living 

An economics class made a study of the 
cost-of-living index over a period of time 
and followed this with an article in the 
school paper showing the rise in cost of 
living and the results of price control. 


By learning how 
price control works 


A civics class made a study of the na- 
tional, regional, State, and local organ- 
izations set up to maintain price and 
rent control, and volunteered their serv- 
ices to local boards where they learned 
about the types of problems brought be- 
fore the boards in maintaining price con- 
trol. 

A distributive education class inter- 
viewed retailers to determine the differ- 
ent ways their records were kept, their 
ceiling and selling prices posted, and the 
amount of labor required to record and 
post prices. 


By stud; ing specific prices of 
products and situations 
affecting prices 


A home economics class investigated 
differences in costs at several stores of 
certain products, keeping records for a 
period of weeks. They compared varia- 
tions in prices of articles which were un- 
der the price ceilings and those not under 
price ceilings. 

An agricultural class interviewed a 
sampling of farmers in the community 
to determine differences in costs of labor 
and in prices received for certain se- 
lected farm products during 1942 as 
compared with 1941. 

A twelfth-grade social studies group 
made a study of the way the war was 
affecting prices and wages in the com- 
munity. Interviews were held with 
farmers, wage earners, retailers, and 
manufacturers. 


By buying under price ceilings 
Realizing that the maintenance of a 
given price for a product is of signifi- 
cance only if it represents the same qual- 
ity and quantity of goods, one class made 
a special study of labels and then pre- 
pared an exhibit which was displayed in 
the school corridor showing the differ- 
ences in the amount and kind of infor- 
mation on labels furnished the customer. 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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News Notes from 


With a Victory Corps only 3 months 
old, TRACY UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
(Tracy, Calif.) reports a membership of 
300 students. All five service divisions 
have been organized, and the following 
classes and activities may be credited to- 
ward membership: Radio code; radio 
assembly and repair; radio test equip- 
ment, basic electricity; use of sextant; 
basic mechanics; basic arithmetic; 
chemistry; physics; photography; al- 
gebra; trigonometry; industrial training; 
shop practices; preparation for marines, 
Waves, Wacs, Spars; understanding the 
war; post-war planning; use of tools; 
model plane building; plane identifica- 
tion; airplane engine; elements of navi- 
gation; aerial map reading; production 
of food; repair and overhauling of farm 
machinery; and responsibilities of the 
citizen. 

* 


Almost 100 gifts were presented to sol- 
diers at Fort Dix by Victory Corps mem- 
bers at SWEDESBORO HIGH SCHOOL 
(Swedesboro, N. J.). Girls in the corps 
work with the Red Cross, while boys 
help relieve farm labor shortages. 


* 


School children of Hawaii are coop- 
erating in the Island’s Work to Win pro- 
gram sponsored by Gov. Ingram M. 
Stainback, and are investing almost 75 
percent of their earnings in war bonds 
and stamps, according to their report. 

Ninety percent of the public schools 
and 81 percent of the private schools 
have qualified for the Schools at War 
flag. This high rate of participation is 
noteworthy as many of the rural dis- 
tricts have low incomes. Children in 
Hawaiian schools represent many na- 
tionalities. One school, in a relatively 
poor section, has an enrollment of 3,000 
students, most of them of Japanese de- 
scent. This school has elected to use its 
war savings to “buy” a heavy bomber. 
An intermediate school in the Islands 
with 1,435 students of many nationalities 
was responsible during a recent 4-day 
drive for war savings investments 
amounting to $30,000. 


the Schools 


The schools have organized themselves 
into working divisions, going out once a 
week, every 2 weeks, or once a month to 
work in the sugarcane flelds, the pine- 
apple fields, or in the truck gardens to 
relieve the shortage of labor. In one 
school, the students themselves voted 
for every student over 16 to have a part- 
time job, and no student is excused un- 
less he has a physician’s certificate. 

Every school that has its own campus 
has a Victory Garden. In many cases, 
the vegetables are sold to parents, and 
the money is used for war stamps and 
bonds or to further some other war ef- 
fort. In addition to this, almost without 
exception, every school supplies all of its 
own vegetables for the school cafeteria. 


* 


BOGOTA HIGH SCHOOL (Bogota, 
N. J.) in its Victory Corps work offers a 
course in practical air navigation. The 
course covers the study of “various types 
of maps; types of map projection; chart 


CORPS 


reading; cross-country flying in theory; 
dead reckoning; the use of the compass; 
and the elements of radio and celestial 


navigation. It is conducted mainly in 
laboratory classrooms. Charts and maps 
are studied, courses are plotted, ground 
speed and wind drift are determined, 
and use is made of the air almanac and 
sextant.” 

Another course in preflight aero- 
nautics is given ‘“‘to develop basic knowl- 
edges and skills in preflight aeronautics, 
in order to relieve the armed forces of 
teaching some of the elementary phases 
of training.” Boys in this class also 
study aerodynamics, navigation, meteo- 
rology, and Civil Aeronautics regula- 
tions. 

* 


The entire student body of WEE- 
HAUKEN HIGH SCHOOL (Weehauken, 
N. J.) is enrolled in the second year of 
Victory Corps activities. Students are 
especially interested in classes in naviga- 
tion, aeronautics, physical fitness, draft- 
ing, and automechanics. Several boys 
in the preflight class have been accepted 
by the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve. 


Wartime Teaching Aids 


School administrators in Maryland 
have been aided in adapting curricula 
to wartime by publications issued by the 
State Department of Education. Before 
the organization of the Victory Corps, 
Mathematics and Science in Wartime 
and Redirection of the School Program 
in Wartime, two printed pamphlets, were 
in their hands. 

With the beginning of the Victory 
Corps program, a new series of bulletins 
was issued. No.1, The High School Vic- 
tory Corps, answers questions concern- 
ing organization such as “What is the 
principal’s responsibility?” “Where do 
the parents come into the picture?” 
Other chapters give information on 
adapting the curriculum, guidance, and 
physical fitness. 

No. 2, The Redirection of Industrial 
Arts and Vocational-Industrial Teaching 
Activities in Wartime, points out to in- 





structors in trade and industrial educa- 
tion the urgency for conversion to basic 
preinduction training. 

Redirection of Physical Education and 
Recreation Teaching Activities in War- 
time, No. 3, explains plans for wartime 
physical fitness. 

Membership in Victory Corps Through 
Essential Agricultural Activities, No. 4, 
discusses ways in which both agriculture 
and nonagriculture students can fulfill 
Victory Corps membership require- 
ments by agricultural services. A sup- 
plement to No. 4, The Victory Garden— 
A Lesson Plan, is a report of a Victory 
Garden project. Problems, exercises, 
and practical information are given. 

Report of a High-School Principals 
Conference, which was held in April 1943, 
may be of help to administrators in 
other States. Discussion covered out-of- 
school experience, desirable emphases 
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in existing courses, making full use of 
teacher personnel, building a school pro- 
gram emphasizing educational priorities, 
the High-School Victory Corps, and the 
junior high school in wartime. 


* 


The Teacher of Mathematics and the 
War Savings Program. ASchools at War 
bulletin, prepared by Walter W. Hart, 
Veryl Schult, and Violet Coldren with 
members of the War Finance Division, to 
assist teachers in developing classroom 
study of wartime financial problems. 
Provides problems for grades 3 through 
12, and supplies tested projects, facts and 
figures for making problems, and a bib- 
liography of materials. Available free 
from your State War Finance Office. 

* 

War Savings Programs for Schools at 
War. Handbook of dramatic material 
prepared by Education Section, War Fi- 
nance Division, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment. Suggests sources of published pro- 
gram material and ideas for original 
script writing. The scripts for six tested 
War Savings plays suitable for produc- 
tion in elementary, junior, and senior 
high schools round out the pamphlet. 
These plays were originally published for 
the Schools at War program last year. 
Available free from State War Finance 
Office. 

* 


Helpful Hints for a Navy Recruit. Ii- 
lustrated pamphlet designed to intro- 
duce a boy to the Navy and to answer 
questions he most frequently asks. Dis- 
tributed free by Bureau of Personnel, 
Division of Recruiting, Navy Department, 
Arlington Annex, Arlington, Va. 

* 


How to Learn and Like It. Leaflet on 


importance of learning while fighting.- 


Describes opportunities offered by Navy 
Educational Services Program. Distrib- 
uted free by Bureau of Personnel, Division 
of Recruiting, Navy Department, Arling- 
ton Annex, Arlington, Va. 

* 


British Youth Answers the Call to Serv- 
ice. Illustrated pamphlet describing war 
activities in which British youth engage. 
Available free from British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. 

* 


Progress in Freedom. “Pictorial record 
of what the people of Britain have done 
and are doing to enrich the lives of all 
who live in Britain.” Available free from 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Britain Looks Ahead. Collection of of- 


ficial statements by members of H. M. 


Government on peace aims and recon- 
struction made between September 1942 







and September 1943. Available free from 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


The following material is suggested by physical fitness specialists as information 
that might be used on school posters for bulletin boards. 
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GIRLS: 


Are you physically FIT? 


Being 


Do you know that 
17 million women are already working in war industries? 


Many more women are needed to build tanks, planes, and 
guns for our Armed Forces? 


Women are needed in the Armed Forces to release men to 
fight? 
Your war job awaits you when you finish school? 


BUT YOU WON’T BE ABLE TO FILL IT UNLESS YOU’RE 
PHYSICALLY FIT! 


FIT pays ‘dividends’ 


You’ll enjoy life more + You’ll have more energy for play 
after work + You’ll be better looking * Your complexion 
and posture will improve. 


HOW FIT ARE YOU?........ 
..... FIND OUT NOW! 


Discuss the problem with your parents and teachers « Have 
a complete medical check-up « Correct the remediable 
defects your doctor finds « Have your teeth examined and 
any necessary dental work done « Eat the 7 basic foods 
every day « Sleep at least 8 hours each night « Check with 
your teacher regarding endurance and strength building 
activities » Exercise vigorously every day—out of doors if 
you can. Learn one sport well. 


Your FITNESS is essential to your happiness and to the war effort. 
Post-war needs will test your vitality to the utmost. 


WORK-PLAY-SERVE BETTER by being FIT 





* 
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This article is fourth in a series on the 

Army Air Forces. 

The story of the Army Air Forces Ma- 
tériel Command is the story of new war- 
planes, development of new equipment, 
and enormous production of fighting 
planes. 

The Matériel Command at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio is the hub of Amer- 
ica’s wartime aviation. It is the im- 
portant task of the Matériel Command 
to design, develop, procure, and follow 
through production the most advanced 
types of aircraft, engines, armament, 
and thousands of other types of equip- 
ment used by the Army Air Forces. In 
the laboratories of the Matériel Com- 
mand, engineers and specialists are en- 
gaged in battle—a battle of ideas, de- 
sign—a never-ceasing struggle to attain 
and maintain airplanes and equipment 
superior to the instruments of war de- 
vised by our enemies. 

In the aircraft laboratory, the huge 
Matériel Command wind tunnels are uti- 
lized in testing and developing the planes 
of tomorrow. The power plant labora- 
tory, largest in the world, works con- 
stantly on developing new aircraft en- 
gines with tremendous horsepower. De- 
signs and the intricate mechanism of 
modern propellers are under test every 
day in the propeller laboratory, and the 
roar of the giant props on the towering 
propeller test rigs is constant reminder 
of the activity carried on at Wright 
Field. Navigation instruments, para- 
chutes, emergency kits, electrical equip- 
ment, and thousands of other items are 
developed and tested in the *equipment 
laboratory. 

The testing and development of all 
types of materials used by the Army Air 
Forces is the work of the materials labo- 
ratory. Fuels, oils, paints, plastics, rub- 
ber, glass, metals, fabrics, woods, and all 
materials must be tested to insure the 
highest standards for airplanes and to 
assure the availability of substitute prod- 
ucts to replace any shortages of com- 
monly used materials. 

The armament laboratory has the 
problems of deciding where guns shall 
be placed on planes, of carrying and re- 
leasing bombs, of operation of gun tur- 
rets, and of the delicate and intricate 
mechanisms required for firing guns and 
bombs by remote control. Development 
of cameras, films, lenses, shutters, and 
super-speed photographic developing 
and printing equipment for aerial recon- 
naissance is the important task of the 
aerial photographic laboratory. 








Army Air Forces Matériel Command 


The Matériel Command’s aeromedical 
laboratory maintains constant research 
into the strange quirks of the human 
body under punishment of high altitude, 
extreme speed, centrifugal force, and in- 
tense cold. Aeromedical specialists have 
assisted in the development of special 
types of flying clothing, oxygen equip- 
ment, and other articles which safeguard 
the lives of Army Air Forces pilots. 

In cooperation with engineers and 
specialists of aircraft manufacturers, the 
Matériel Command laboratories design 
and standardize for production all air- 
craft and equipment used by the Army 
Air Forces. When the Matériel Com- 
mand develops a huge four-engine 
bomber, it must coordinate the design, 
testing, procurement and production of 
approximately 400,000 volume produced 
parts for one single plane! The manu- 
facture of one single radial type, air- 
cooled engine, involves more than 55,000 
major and minor inspection operations. 
The finished surfaces of working parts 
are checked for accuracy to a millionth 
of an inch. 

The Experimental Engineering Divi- 
sion of the Matériel Command coordi- 
nates the major part of the aviation de- 
sign laboratories and agencies of this 
country, striving continually for the de- 
velopment of new effective planes and 
equipment. Through this coordination, 
the most advanced knowledge and meth- 
ods are constantly available for the pro- 
duction of equipment as it is needed. 

All our warplanes, many of which are 
now outstanding on the world’s fight- 
ing fronts, came through this laboratory 
development and testing procedure be- 





fore they were sent to our pilots. All 
equipment tested for use on planes or by 
pilots undergoes strenuous flight tests 
by engineers and test pilots of the Maté- 
riel Command’s Flight Section, and no 
equipment is approved for production 
until it completely satisfies every re- 
quirement under rigid flight conditions. 


Effective and Fair Contracts 


After the Matériel Command has test- 
ed a new plane or piece of equipment 
such as parachutes, flying suits, main- 
tenance tools, lifeboats, or turbo-super- 
chargers, and has found they meet the 
high Air Forces specifications, that par- 
ticular item is put under contract to 
manufacturers. The contract section of 
the Matériel Command’s Procurement 
Division has the responsibility of pre- 
paring effective and fair contracts for 
the procurement of superior planes and 
equipment costing billions of dollars. 

The Procurement Division does the 
buying for the Air Forces, taking bids 
from manufacturers for production of 
planes and equipment, and awarding 
contracts to firms which are in a posi- 
tion to furnish the required material 
quickly and at a fair price. Through 
District Procurement Offices located in 
all sections of the country the Matériel 
Command maintains a close contact with 
manufacturers to facilitate procurement 
procedures. 

With billions of dollars which must be 
spent effectively for aircraft, aircraft 
equipment, and supplies, the Procurement 
Division ranks as the second largest pro- 
curement group in the Armed Forces. 

Inspection of all equipment, materials, 
and supplies is carried on by the Inspec- 
tion Division through district offices and 





the Axis. 





Our Task Goes On 


The Army Air Forces Matériel Command has as its aim and responsibility 
the development, procurement, and production of the world’s finest aircraft. 
The planes we are now producing for our airmen have no superiors in the 
world and yet this thought gives us little comfort for we know the enemy is 
throwing all his cunning and resources into development and producing 
more deadly airplanes in ever increasing numbers. 

Our task goes on, despite past achievements in quality and quantity of 
fighting planes until we attain and maintain crushing air superiority over 


In the Matériel Command’s laboratories, in 
throughout the Nation, and in the country’s huge manufacturing plants the 
Command coordinates the resources, ingenuity, and manpower needed to 
keep our Army Air Forces fully equipped with the best planes in the world. 


Brigadier General, Army Air Forces, 
Commanding General, Army Air Forces, Matériel Command. 


its procurement offices 


CHARLES E. BRANSHAW, 
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some 6,000 inspectors working in coop- 
eration with manufacturers. The Divi- 
sion makes sure:that every piece of 
equipment on Army Air Forces planes is 
perfect in every detail. 

When aircraft, parts, and equipment 
are ready for production, the Matériel 
Commanda’s Production Division under- 
takes, together with thousands of manu- 
facturers, the great battle of production. 


Best Utilization of Materials 


The Production Division must plan 
ahead for the best utilization of strategic 
materials in our aircraft production pro- 
gram. It must insure that some 15,000 
manufacturers receive the necessary raw 
and fabricated materials in proper 
amounts at proper times; provide addi- 
tional facilities in the form of expansion 
of existing factories or construction of 
new plants; provide additional machines 
and tools; distribute the parts to manu- 
facturers. The Division must provide for 
the utilization of small subcontractors 
by large manufacturers for an equitable 
and effective distribution of production 
contracts; assist in engineering the meth- 
ods of production; make necessary 
changes in construction features without 
impeding production; and above all, per- 
form all these functions so that a steady 
flow of finished battle-ready airplanes 
may be sent to the combat area. 

Throughout all the processes of de- 
signing, developing, procuring and pro- 
ducing Army Air Forces planes, the vari- 
ous functions must be coordinated with 
a fine degree of precision. The research 
engineers strive constantly to keep 3 
years ahead of present-day combat planes 
and equipment. 

These engineers have a never ending 
struggle—they design and develop the 
best plane in the world, and before that 
plane is through production cycles, the 
research men have already started work 
on new models to eclipse their own pre- 
viously designed aircraft. 

Because of this continuous research 
development and testing program, the 
performance of our planes improves con- 
stantly. New altitudes, new speeds, 
greater maneuverability, and increas- 
ingly devastating fire power are attained 
by our planes as a result of the Matériel 
Command’s development and testing 
program, while the procurement and pro- 
duction functions assure the Army Air 
Forces that they shall have enough planes 
and equipment for the fine American 
pilots who are even now beginning to 
write one of the most glorious pages in 
American aviation history. 


Wartime Counseling | 


Army Air Forces Matériel 
Command 


What is the Army Air Forces 
Materiel Command? 

The service that designs, develops, 
procures, and produces new types of air- 
craft, engines, armament, and equip- 
ment for the Army Air Forces. 


Is the work highly specialized? 


Yes. Workers must have some experi- 
ence in scientific experimentation. 


Is the work generally done by 
enlisted men? 

No, only when necessary. Civilians do 
as much of the work as is possible and 
Army personnel supervise procedures. 


May one enlist in the Matériel 
Command of the Army Air Forces? 

No. Some young, men, however, are 
drawn from the Air Corps Enlisted Re- 
serve. Those 17, but not yet 18, may 
apply for enlistment in the Air “Corps 
Enlisted Reserve. 


Axe thexe eoppoxtunities for young 
graduates of high school? 

Very few, since as civilians they are 
not likely to have the skills necessary 
and as new inductees in the Army their 
chances of being assigned to this par- 
ticular unit are small. Young men in- 
terested may state their preference for 
this branch of the service as for any 
other, but their assignment to this serv- 
ice will be decided in accordance with 
the Army’s needs. 


Do You Want to Bea 
Social Worker? 


In social work, as in other fields, there 
is a serious shortage of young people 
with professional preparation. Thou- 
sands of social workers are needed in 
civilian and war agencies in this coun- 
try and abroad; thousands of college 
students are needed to prepare for and 
enter the schools of social work. The 
following questions and answers have 
been prepared for young people who may 
be interested in social work: 


What is social work? 


Social work is a profession concerned 
with the welfare of human beings. It is 
a service to people, both as individuals 
and in groups, who are in need of as- 
sistance. It is the business of social 


service to prevent as well as to reduce 
human waste and wreckage. 


What constitutes “‘personal fitness’’ 
to become a social worker? 


Sound mental and physical health and 
a good record of undergraduate scholar- 
ship are necessary in an aspirant to any 
of the professions. Of greatest specific 
importance in a potential social worker 
is an interest and faith in, and liking 
for people—people of all ages and from 
all walks of life. If you know, and enjoy 
knowing, all kinds of people and if, in 
addition, you have good common sense 
and a sense of humor, and if you are 
responsible without being rigid, then you 
have helpful qualities for the making of 
a social worker. 


What salaries are paid? 


The salaries are comparable to those 
in teaching and public health nursing; 
positions average from $1,500 to $2,500 
a year. Graduates of schools of social 
work usually begin at from $125 to $135 
a month when they have had no experi- 
ence, and at $145 to $175 a month when 
they have had previous experience. 
Well-trained workers with experience 
and capacity for leadership often receive 
annually salaries from $2,400 to $5,000, 
and some Federal, State, and city exec- 
utives, as well as executives in private 
agencies, receive annual salaries of 
$10,000 and upwards. 


Are there particular advantages of 
social work as a profession? 

Yes. These are much more important 
than the salaries, which cover a rather 
modest range. Intelligent young people 
realize that many of the serious problems 
which beset the modern world are social 
problems. Social work offers the oppor- 
tunity to render necessary service to the 
community. 


Where are many of the johs? 


Many are in governmental agencies, 
particularly county and State public wel- 
fare departments. Some of these agen- 
cies are expanding, and they need all 
types of workers, including family and 
child welfare workers, medical and psy- 
chiatric workers. They need young be- 
ginners and experienced executives. The 
programs are new, and all members of 
the staffs are working together to develop 
them. 
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How would I secure a job? 

Applicants for positions in govern- 
mental agencies are usually required to 
pass a Civil Service or merit examina- 
tion. For positions in private agencies, 
the applicant applies directly to the 
agency. Most such agencies have definite 
personnel requirements and standards 
for the jobs. The Social Work Voca- 
tional Bureau, 122 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y., and the Social 
Workers Placement Service, 1501 Hum- 
boldt Bank Building, San Francisco, 
Calif., are organized to serve social work- 
ers in all parts of the country. 


What other agencies employ social 
workers? 

Schools, hospitals, courts, family and 
child welfare agencies, recreation coun- 
cils, and such newer programs as social 
insurance and housing. 


What is meant by social case work? 

One important kind of case work is 
family social work in which the workers 
give assistance to families who need help 
because of broken homes, illness, poverty, 
personality maladjustments, and other 
difficulties. The aim is usually to help 
strengthen individual and family self- 
reliance and self-support. 


How is a medical social worker 
different from a doctor or nurse? 

Medical social workers cooperate with 
doctors and nurses by learning about 
patients’ social problems which have an 
important relation to illness and the 
success of medical treatment. They help 
patients and their families solve diffi- 
culties which have aggravated or helped 
to bring on illness, and which might 
stand in the way of a return to normal 
living. The medical social worker is 
usually a staff member of the hospital or 
clinic, though some work as consultants 
in public welfare agencies on problems 
of medical care and physical rehabili- 
tation. 


Is there a demand for medical social 
workers? 

Yes. Even before the war there was a 
shortage, and this has been increased by 
the demands from military hospitals. 


What do psychiatric social workers do? 

They work closely with psychiatrists, 
and their particular concern is mental 
illness and defects and serious emotional 
troubles. They work in child guidance 
clinics and mental hospitals, and in all 
other types of case work agencies. The 
war has created a wide demand for their 
services in military institutions. 





Do social workers help juvenile 
delinquents? 


Many social workers are employed as 
probation officers in courts as well as 
staff members in children’s agencies and 
child guidance clinics where they may 
work particularly with predelinquent 
children. 


What do group workers do? 


Social workers trained in group work 
often supervise leaders of groups en- 
gaged in recreational or informal educa- 
tional group activities. There is need 
for them in social settlements, commu- 
nity centers, churches, camps, and hous- 
ing projects. They are also employed as 
executives in such organizations as Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y. M. C. A, 
Y. W. C. A., and Jewish centers. They 
are needed to direct recreational activi- 
ties in such war agencies as U. S. O. and 
American Red Cross. Promotion in this 
field is rapid for well qualified people. 


Do social workers have anything to do 
with community organization? 


Yes. Some are especially trained for 
this. They work in councils of social 
agencies, coordinating councils, and 
civilian defense councils. 


What opportunities are there for 
research? 


There is a continuing need for experi- 
enced social workers trained in statisti- 
cal and research methods. Their func- 
tion is to assemble facts as a basis for 
social planning. These positions offer 
opportunity to combine scientific meth- 
ods and contact with vital human prob- 
lems. 


Is social work a good field for men and 
women with executive ability? 


There are many opportunities for 
workers with professional education and 
experience in the field to assume increas- 
ing responsibilities for supervision, con- 
sultation service, administration, and 
teaching. 


What is the educational requirement for 
admission to a school of social work? 


Graduation from a recognized college 
or university. 


Why is this necessary? 


All professional people need broad 
basic education in order to make the 
greatest possible contribution to the wel- 
fare of society. In addition, social 
workers, who are constantly dealing with 
human crises and emergencies, need ma- 








ture, independent judgment, and must 
be able to get along well with all kinds of 
people. 


What undergraduate major best 
prepares students for social work? 


A liberal arts course with major in 
social sciences (economics, government, 
sociology, anthropology, or history). 
All the courses which help to understand 
people and the world may be considered 
as good preparation. Biological sciences 
(biology, physiology, psychology) or 
English are good minors. 


Where can I obtain education for 
social work? 


In the graduate schools of 42 leading 
universities. 


How should I select a school? 


All the schools have met high stand- 
ards of organization and faculty. They 
offer comparable courses—a basic mini- 
mum curriculum—in the first graduate 
year, 


What, in general, should I learn in a 
school of social work? 


How to understand and help people 
and how to use the resources of a com- 
munity as an aid in achieving this pur- 
pose. 


How can I learn this? 


Through classroom courses and field 
work practice. 


What degree will I receive on 
completing the course? 


A master’s degree or a certificate of 
social work. 


What is the cost of tuition in 
schools of social work? 


The fees at present range from $10 a 
semester to $125 a quarter. 


Are scholarships or fellowships 
available? 


Yes. Most of the schools offer some 
type of scholarship aid. Inquiries should 
be directed to the dean or director of a 
given school. 


Where may I secure additional 
information on getting a job in 
social work or training to become a 
social worker? 


Apply to your local social welfare 
agency; write to any school of social work, 
or to Wartime Committee on Personnel, 
P. O. Box 58, Madison Square Station, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Inter-American 
Educational Relations 








Accepted as Regular 
Students 


The recent decision of the University 
of Chile to permit students from the 
United States to enroll as regular stu- 
dents in that university has been re- 
garded by leading educators both in Chile 
and in this country as another important 
step toward greater inter-American ed- 
ucational and cultural cooperation and 
understanding. 

The recent decree, approved by the fac- 
ulty and issued by the Rector of the 
University of Chile, will allow United 
States students to enroll for the first 
time as regular students in the Univer- 
sity of Chile; credits earned in the uni- 
versity may be transferred to American 
colleges and universities upon the stu- 
dents’ return to this country. In the 
past, students from the United States 
were regarded merely as auditors or 
special students and for this reason very 
few completed systematic courses of 
study. 

The decree was drafted through the 
cooperation of Prof. Enrique Marshall, 
General Secretary of the University of 
Chile, and Prof. Irma Salas Silva, out- 
standing Chilean educator. 


Pan American Club in Chile 


The Division of Inter-American Educa- 
tional Relations has recently received the 
annual report of a Pan American Club 
in the Liceo Fiscal de Ninas, a public 
high school in Concepcion, Chile. The 
report, sent at the end of the school 
year (which in Chile is in late Decem- 
ber), summarizes the activities of the 
5-year-old organization known as the 
Centro de Historia y Geografia “Rose E. 
de Alessandri.” 

The club’s adviser and founder, Senora 
Amalia Gonzalez de Vallino, is an ardent 
admirer of the United States, especially 
of its educational system, which she 
knows from first-hand experience as a 
student and teacher in this country. 
Upon her return to Chile from the United 
States, Sefiora Gonzalez de Vallino felt 
the need of making her students more 
aware of the people and cultures of other 


nations, and in 1938, the Centro de His- 
toria y Geografia “Rose E. de Alessan- 
dri,” named in honor of the wife of the 
ex-President of Chile, was organized. 

The chief aim of the organization is 
to stress the need of better understand- 
ing between the Americas in the common 
defense of the ideals of democracy. The 
club observes the national holidays of 
Chile’s American allies with appropriate 
programs commemorating the achieve- 
ments of the heroes, writers, men of 
science, musicians, and artists of the 
Americas. 

Members also correspond with students 
in the other American republics to be- 
come better acquainted and to exchange 
magazines, books, and photographs. 

Many of the programs of the Centro 
have been in honor of the United States, 
and on last Fourth of July a special 
celebration was held in the school as- 
sembly. 


University Student House 
To Be Established 


A University Student House (Casa del 
Estudiante Universitario) for students 
of the University of Santo Domingo in 
Ciudad Trujillo, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, may shortly become a reality. The 
Student House is being planned espe- 
cially for those who do not live in Ciudad 
Trujillo so that they may live in a com- 
fortable and inexpensive residence while 
attending the University of Santo Do- 
mingo. 

La Casa del Estudiante Universitario 
will be run on a nonprofit basis and all 
charges will be at a minimum; student 
cooperation will be one of the most im- 
portant factors in the operation of the 
house, with full supervision by members 
of the faculty of the university. 

The Rotary Club of Ciudad Trujillo, 
under the leadership of Generalisimo 
Doctor Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, 
has recently undertaken to make final 
plans for the building of the student 
house. 


Pan-American Health Day 
Essay Contest 


In connection with the annual cele- 
brations in the United States of Pan- 
American Health Day on December 2, 
Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, Director of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, inter- 
national health office of the Americas, 
announces an essay contest for high- 
school students. The purpose is to en- 
courage thought along the lines of the 
value of health and of international co- 
operation in health matters. The prizes 
will consist of war bonds. 

The theme of the essay is to be “What 
my country has contributed to interna- 
tional health cooperation or knowledge 
in the field of water, food, and beverage 
sanitation.” The contest is open to stu- 
dents in the eleventh and twelfth grades 
of high school. Essays must be ad- 
dressed to the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, Washington 6, D. C., and must 
be received by the Bureau not later than 
May 31, 1944. The essays are to contain 
not more than 2,000 words, are to be 
typewritten, double-spaced, and un- 
signed, but should have attached a sealed 
envelope containing the name, address, 
and school of the writer and a certificate 
signed by the school principal testifying 
that the writer is a regularly enrolled 
student in the junior or senior year of 
high school (eleventh or twelfth grade). 

The essays will be judged principally 
on content, and secondarily on expres- 
sion. The judges will be a committee se- 
lected by the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau. Information and background ma- 
terial may be obtained by writing to the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Brazilian Physicist on 
Government Fellowship 

Senhor José Leite Lopes, instructor in 
theoretical physics at the University of 
Brazil, arrived in Washington late in De- 
cember on a year’s exchange fellowship 
granted under the provisions of the Con- 
vention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations. 

Senhor Leite Lopes is well-known at 
the University of Brazil for his research 
work in physics, and is the author of a 
number of articles on theoretical physics, 
among which is the “Critical Exposition 
of the Principles of Thermodynamics,” 
published in 1942 by the Student’s Re- 
view of the University of Brazil. He is 
especially interested in the work in 
physics which was done at Princeton 
University by E. P. Wigner and by J. A. 
Wheeler. He began his own research 
at Princeton early in January. 
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Cooperation with Extended 
School Services 


Many Massachusetts libraries have 
been cooperating with the Extended 
School Services Program, according to 
a@ report by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education in a News Letter of 
its Division of Public Libraries. Activi- 
ties of the public libraries in Worcester 
and Holyoke are typical of book services 
to child-care centers. 

At the request of the school super- 
visor, the Worcester Public Library has 
placed collections of supplementary 
reading material in local centers. Visits 
to and from branch libraries have been 
a regular part of the weekly program 
where possible, with hours for storytell- 
ing and for reading. 

The Holyoke Public Library also has 
provided deposits of storybooks in vari- 
ous local day-care centers, and groups 
of younger children have come weekly 
to the children’s room in the library for 
a story hour, conducted by the children’s 
librarian. 


Activities in War-Crowded 
Areas 


The Virginia Library Bulletin has 
summarized a number of war activities 
of county and municipal libraries. 
Charles H. Taylor Memorial Library 
(Elizabeth City County Library), lo- 
cated in the crowded Hampton Roads 
area, has established branch libraries in 
two Federal housing projects, one lo- 
cated at College Court, the other at 
Langley View School. 

The Alexandria Library, likewise sit- 
uated in a congested war area, has at- 
tempted to expand its services through 
a new deposit station, a branch for Ne- 
groes, art exhibits of the work of serv- 
icemen, special collections of material 
on child care and juvenile delinquency 
and story-hours in day nurseries. 

The Handley Library has set apart 
two rooms for meetings of defense 
groups, and finds these rooms in con- 
stant demand. 

The Jones Memorial Library of 
Lynchburg conducted last summer a 
victory reading club for children with 
10 books as a goal. Progress was 


marked by patriotic symbols and an 
honor roll. 


WPB Amends Paper Order 


Librarians may be interested in the 
recent provision of the War Production 
Board whereby individual publishers, 
all of whom have been obliged to re- 
duce their consumption of paper 
to meet the present serious shortage, 
may appeal for relief, where possible, 
from “undue and excessive hardship.” 

Limitation Order L-245, Supplement 
1, as amended January 13, 1944, and 
published in the Federal Register (Jan- 
uary 14, 1944), indicates that appeals 
will not be granted merely to ameliorate 
cases of individual hardship applicable 
to the entire publishing industry. Fac- 
tors to be considered will be the needs 
of “occasional” publishers, any in- 
creased need for religious or instruc- 
tional publications by the Armed Forces, 
and any “unforeseen, unusual, extraor- 
dinary or emergency conditions” caus- 
ing hardship to an individual publisher. 

Appeals are to be filed by letter to 
the War Production Board, Printing and 
Publishing Division, Washington 25, 
D. C., referring to Order L-245. 


Subject Headings Index 


A new index to the world’s knowledge 
is now available to librarians in the 4th 
edition of Subject Headings Used in the 
Dictionary Catalog of the Library of 
Congress, recently issued by the Library 
in two volumes. The new edition rep- 
resents the first revision in 15 years 
and is the final product of the coopera- 
tive and skilled technical work per- 
formed by the staff of specialists in the 
Subject Cataloging Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress. This list of subject 
headings is not only greater in size than 
formerly, but it includes an increased 
number of notes defining the scope of 
particular headings. 

The common use of Library of Con- 
gress subject headings in the card cata- 
logs of American libraries will make this 
new edition welcome to librarians. 
(The two volumes, sold only as a set, are 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. for $10.) 


Music Exhibit 


Howard University Library reports, in 
a recent issue of the Library Journal, an 
exhibit on “Music in the National Effort,” 
arranged in five divisions: (1) Music in 





industry; (2) Famous composers; (3 

Famous artists; (4) Interpretations of 
famous compositions; and (5) Music in- 
spired by war. 

Featured in the exhibit were posters, 
colorful book jackets, books on music, 
charts, graphs, and articles on the us« 
of music in industry, mounted photo- 
graphs of famous composers and con- 
temporary artists, with biographical! 
sketches, pictorial interpretations of fa- 
mous musical compositions, and descrip- 
tions of historic music inspired by war. 


Books Dedicated to Students 


Northwestern Alumni News recently 
announced that a collection of books, 
dedicated to liberal arts students who 
have lost their lives in the war, has been 
purchased through gifts from alumni of 
the College of Liberal Arts of Northwest- 
ern University. These books have been 
added to the open shelves in the brows- 
ing room in Deering Library. Books 
about the Allied Nations are being pur- 
chased for the collection. A new globe 
has been provided through similar gifts. 


Information Files 


How the recent increase in pamphlet 
publishing is enabling libraries to ac- 
quire a vast amount of up-to-date ref- 
erence material at small cost and is cre- 
ating a demand for information on how 
to care for and keep up files of ephemera 
of this kind, is discussed briefly in a 
recent issue of Bulletin to the Schools, a 
publication of the New York State De- 
partment of Education. 

As a result of the interest of the late 
John Cotton Dana, a former librarian, 
in making available pamphlet material, 
it is stated, the Newark (N. J.) Public 
Library List of Subject Headings for the 
Information File has become the stand- 
ard tool for those wishing to know how 
to handle material of this sort effectively. 
The fifth and revised edition of this work 
is now ready under the title Subject 
Headings for the Information File, and 
is published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950 University Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


Ration Token Program 

(from page 11) 
14 percent for our nation’s military re- 
quirements; 11 percent for Britain, Rus- 
sia, and other United Nations; 75 percent 
for American civilians. 

Teachers can also point out the im- 
portance of distributing food as equi- 
tably as possible to maintain the health, 
strength, and morale of war workers and 
other civilians, 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Latin America 


Latin America and the World Struggle 
jor Freedom. Prepared by Ryland W. 
Crary for the Committee on Experi- 
mental Units of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Boston, Ginn and Company, 
1943. 120 p. illus. (Unit studies in 
American problems.) 

A guide and working outline for the study 
of Latin America, one of a series of units 
which teachers may use in developing 


courses that give major attention to the 
continuing problems of society. 


Pest-war Education 


Education for International Security. 
Proposals of the International Education 
Assembly; endorsed by the Liaison Com- 
mittee for International Education, 
Harpers Ferry Meeting, September 1943. 
New York, 1943. 30 p. 10 cents, single 
copy. (Order from: The School Execu- 
tive, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.) 


The Liaison Committee for International 
Education, composed of representatives of 30 
educational organizations in the United 
States with special interest in international 
education, invited educators from 26 coun- 
tries to join with them in the study of im- 
portant educational problems connected with 
the war and the termination of the war. This 
report presents the conclusions and proposals 
of the first meeting of this International 
Education Assembly. 


Correspondence Study 


The Hill County Plan for the Use of 
Elementary Extension Education. By 
Sylvia Haight and Rex Haight. Mis- 
soula, Mont., State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1943. 100 p. illus. 50 
cents, single copy. (Order from: Asso- 
ciated Students’ Bookstore, University 
Campus, Missoula, Mont.) 


Describes how eight scattered school dis- 
tricts in one Montana county, all with closed 
schools, used the services of the State Cor- 
respondence School and jointly employed a 
supervisor to direct the scholastic and social 
education of their children. Under this plan, 
the pupil, as a part of his school program, 
makes observations of his natural surround- 
ings, participates in group activities, makes 
odbantens to points of interest, and engages 
in various personal or cooperative projects. 


Forums 


Organization and Leadership of Group 
Discussions and Forums. 


A Handbook 


y 


for a Community Program, by LeRoy E. 
Bowman. Albany, New York State Edu- 
cation Department, 1943. 78 p. (Uni- 
versity of the State of New York Bulletin, 
Number 1258, December 1, 1943.) 


A manual on the organization of a forum 
or public discussion group for the community. 
Chapter headings include: Need of a com- 
munity discussion program, Organizing the 
council or committee in charge, Demonstra- 
tion of a discussion forum and the beginning 
of leadership training, Organized discussion 
in small groups, Forum organization and 
leadership, A community service of discus- 
sion aids, Neighborhood forums and listening 
groups. Includes a lst of aids for organizers 
and leaders of community discussion, aids 
for discussion, sources for subject-matter ma- 
terials, selected list of periodicals and impor- 
tant newspapers of use in preparation for 
discussion, list of topics suggested for forum 
discussion. 


Guidance 


So You Want to Be a Chemist? By 
Herbert Coith. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1943. 128 p. 

Describes the work of the chemist and the 
chemical engineer in industry and the op- 
portunities in the field; also presents, for 
the benefit of the businessman and the gen- 
eral public, the function of the chemist in 
industry. 


Democracy in Education 


New Schools for a@ New Culture. Ex- 
perimental Applications for Tomorrow, 
by Charles M. MacConnell, Ernest O. 
Melby, and Christian O. Arndt. New 
York, Harper and Brothers Publishers, 
1943. 229 p. 

Discusses functional democracy in educa- 
tion. Much of the illustrative material 
comes from New School, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, which has conducted an 
experiment in secondary education, based on 
a democratic theory of participation by 


teachers, pupils, and parents, and built 
around a “core program.” 


Wartime Driver Education 


Teacher’s Manual, Wartime Driving. 
Guide for Pre-Induction and Wartime 
Driver Education Courses Using ‘“‘Sports- 
manlike Driving” Series. Washington, 
D. C., American Automobile Association, 
Traffic Engineering and Safety Depart- 
ment, 1943. 184 p. illus. 32 cents. 

Designed for teachers presenting pre- 
induction driver education courses as re- 
quested by the War Department through the 
Office of the Quartermaster General. Its sec- 
ond objective is to provide instruction for 


boys and girls who will be needed as civilian 
replacement drivers. 


Home Improvement 


Wake Up and Do! By Irma Owens 
Rodgers. Gainesville, Fla., University of 


Florida Project in Applied Economics, 
Florida Curriculum Laboratory, College 
of Education, 1943. 50 p. illus. 20 
cents. (Order from: University of Flor- 
ida Project in Applied Economics, Room 
317, P. K. Yonge Building, University of 
Florida, Gainesville.) 

A social studies reader, a special text, pre- 
pared by the Project in Applied Economics in 
an attempt to work out more satisfactory 
materials for the use of teachers and pupils. 
It presents a practical plan for boys and girls 


to make improvements to their homes at 
little cost. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Education, 
where they are available for interlibrary 
loan. 


Exceptional Groups 


An Analysis and Critique of Means of 
Educating Mentally Gifted Children and 
a Recommendation for Stanley Hall 
School, by Alfred 8S. Myers. Master’s, 
1941. Indiana State Teachers College. 
219 p. ms. 


Finds that typical measures being used in 
the education of gifted children vary widely 
in their desirability, utility, and promise of 
ultimate educational success. 


A Comparative Study of Mental Func- 
tioning Patterns of Problem and Non- 
Problem Children 7, 8 and 9 Years of Age, 
by Myrtle L. Pignatelli. Doctor’s, 1941. 
New York University. 176 p. ms. 


Attempts to determine whether problem 
and nonproblem children of these ages differ 
Significantly in their mental functioning 
patterns on the Stanford-Binet, and to de- 
termine whether children who show extremely 
grave behavior manifestations and children 
who show behavior manifestations of little 
consequence, differ significantly in their 
mental functioning patterns on the Stanford- 
Binet. 


A Comparative Study of the Normal 
and Handicapped Children in Percy M. 
Hughes School, Syracuse, New York, by 
DeForest LaVoy. Master’s, 1941. Syra- 
cuse University. 120 p. ms. 


Describes the physical features and class 
work of a school built for training the handi- 
capped in all grades from kindergarten 
through the senior high school. Analyzes 
results of psychological, educational, and 
personality tests administered to every pupil 
in school, and offers suggestions for ad- 
ministrative and educational changes in the 
conduct of the school. 


The Development of Abstract Lan- 
guage Concepts in Normal and in Deaf 
Children, by Cord O. Wells. Doctor’s, 
1942. University of Chicago. 117 p. 


Compares the development of abstract lan- 
guage concepts in children in State schools 
for the deaf in Iowa, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin, with the learning of normal hearing 
pupils in a large public elementary school in 
Janesville, Wis. 
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The Education of Gifted Children in 
the Elementary School, by Lloyd F. 
Combs. Master’s, 1942. University of 
Cincinnati. 126 p. ms. 


Studies the intellectual, physical, social, 
emotional, and ethical characteristics Of 
gifted children of elementary school age. 

Educational Aspects of a Program for 
Tuberculosis Control in Butler County, 


Ohio. Master’s, 1942. University of 
Cincinnati. 94 p. ms. 
Studies the effectiveness of tuberculosis 


programs for the children of school and pre- 
school age in Butler County. 

The Educational Program in the 
United States Bureau of Prisons, by Mark 
R. Moran. Master’s, 1943. Indiana 
State Teachers College. 75 p. ms. 

Surveys the purposes of the educational 
program and the facilities for carrying it 
out. 

The Effect of Concentrated Vitamin 
Feedings upon the Measured Intelligence 
of Mentally Retarded Children, by 
Florence 8. Pottenger. Master’s, 1942. 
University of Cincinnati. 91 p. ms. 

Attempts to determine the effect of desic- 
cated whole liver on the measured intel- 
ligence of the mentally retarded white chil- 
dren in a school in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Handbook for Teachers of Special 
Education, by Thelma Tittle. Master’s, 
1942. Indiana State Teachers College. 
153 p. ms. 

Presents a handbook of readily accessible 
and usable information for teachers of 
mentally retarded children. 

Hearing Conservation in the Public 
School, by William J. McClure. Mas- 
ter’s, 1942. George Washington Univer- 
sity. 65 p. ms. 

Discusses methods of hearing conservation 
in the public school. 

History of Special Education for Phys- 
ically Handicapped Children on the 
Ailantic Seaboard, by Henrietta G. Kor- 
nitzer. Doctor’s, 1942. George Wash- 
ington University. 154 p. ms. 

Traces the history of the education of the 
blind and partially seeing, deaf and hard-of- 
hearing, and the crippled children in public 
residential and day schools on the Atlantic 
seaboard and in the 40 largest cities in these 
States. 

Intelligence, Education, Personality, 
and Occupational Status as Factors in a 
Penal Institution, by Bernard Locke. 
Doctor’s, 1941. New York University. 
174 p. ms. 

Indicates that the prison group studied 
closely parallels the general population from 
which it came. 

Preparation of the Basis for a Hand- 
book for Boys at the Industrial School, 
Shirley, Mass., by Joseph L. Perry. 
Master’s, 1942. Massachusetts State 
Teachers College, Fitchburg. 41 p. ms. 


Describes the construction of a handbook 
for use in orientation of boys in a reform 
school. 
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Taking Inventory 


Within the past third of a century the 
schools have made a departure from 
hitherto established practice, the full 
significance of which we did not sense 
until we got into this war. The junior 
high school is but one agency through 
which this change has been effected. But 
the agencies and the organizations, dif- 
fering as they do according to differing 
local conditions, are relatively unim- 
portant. 

The important point is the recognition 
in practice that identity of educational 
opportunity and equality of educational 
opportunity may be two quite different 
things. This ideal of equality of oppor- 
tunity is pretty basic in our conception 
of government. Whatever progress we 
make toward this ideal we regard as 
progress along the lines for which 
America stands. Someone has said that 
all are to be regarded as equal until, 
having had equality of opportunity, they 
prove themselves to be unequal. 
—Herbert S. Weet, in New York State 
Education, January 1944. 


The schools are improving their serv- 
ices thru effective use of such new 
technics and procedures as counseling 
staffs; classes for mentally abnormal 
children; special promotion plans; 
standardized testing programs; visual) 
aids; scientific instruments for discovery 
and correction of reading difficulties; in- 
tegrated units of study related to the 
problems of modern home and com- 
munity living; school orchestras; and 
dozens of new courses dealing with vital 
problems which the earlier schools 
ignored—for example, conservation, 
breeding, safety education, child care, 
and consumer purchasing. 

In the modern school, if it is well 
equipped, disciplinary problems are 
fewer than in earlier schools. We recog- 
nize today that these cases can be fre- 
quently adjusted by use of proper 
guidance when school officials have the 
advice of competent case workers armed 
with home records, medical history, apti- 
tude and intelligence tests, and other 
data pertinent to a given child’s mal- 
adjustment. 

—Douglas E. Lawson, in The Journal of 
the National Education Association, 
January 1944, 


Looking Al, ea d 


There are many present-day trends 
that should be considered as possible 
additions to post-war curriculums, The 
entire field of economics could get more 
attention through consumer and dis- 
tributive education; behavior and char- 
acter education are constantly on the 
lips of people interested in the welfare 
of children; and the problems of the 
family are multiplying apace. Con- 
tinuing relationships with industry for 
vital vocational education should be ex- 
plored more extensively. The possibili- 
ties in radio education, the demands of 
world-wide geography and international 
relations will challenge the youth of to- 
morrow. School finance, including the 
equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity in our State, needs much atten- 
tion. Educational services can be 
extended. 


—Chas A. Philhower, in New Jersey 
Educational Review, January 1944. 


* 


In planning the tremendous and un- 
precedented educational program that 
will follow the war, it is imperative that 
government and civilian education work 
hand in hand. Cooperatively, and with 
close liaison, a system of counseling and 
guidance must be carried on, more thor- 
ough and more comprehensive than any 
that has yet been established. And 
finally, as a guide for post-war educa- 
tion, superficial judgments must be 
avoided and careful appraisal made now 
of the values from in-service education 
that may wisely be carried over to the 
post-war era. 

The problems of post-war education 
are not exclusively or primarily the con- 
cern of government. They are even 
more the problem of the educational 
agencies and institutions themselves. 
They are the problems of the individual 
instructor and classroom teacher. If we 
are to build in terms of a world at peace, 
it must be a cooperative venture aimed 
only toward one end: The reestablish- 
ment of a sense of fundamental values 
and security for each individual. 


—Francis J. Brown, in Progressive Edu- 
cation, January 1944. 
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#) Vows From Abroad 





Effect of the War on 
University Life in Sweden 


The following account of university 
life in Sweden, one of the few European 
countries still remaining outside of the 
world conflict, deals mainly with those 
aspects of current Swedish university 
life which have been affected to a seri- 
ous degree by the extraordinary condi- 
tions prevailing since the outbreak of 
the war. The account is taken from a 
chapter on “University Life” in Sweden, 
a Wartime Survey, edited and published 
in Sweden with the assistance of public 
authorities. 

Sweden has two State universities, 
those of Uppsala and Lund; and two pri- 
vate universities, one each at Stockholm 
and Gothenburg. Other institutions of 
university rank include at Stockholm 
the Caroline Medical Institute, the Col- 
leges of Pharmacy, Dentistry, Technol- 
ogy, Commerce, Forestry, and Veterinary 
Science; the Central Institute of Gym- 
nastics; the Institute of Social Sciences; 
and a number of centers for the train- 
ing of senior officials for the postal, tele- 
graph, customs, railway, and other serv- 
ices. A College of Commerce and Chal- 
mers Institute of Technology are located 
at Gothenburg. Finally there is the 
College of Agriculture at Ultuna, and a 
Dairy School and Horticultural Insti- 
tute at Alnarp. 

The regular academic requirement for 
admission to one of these institutions is 
a certificate of having passed the stu- 
dent examination which marks gradua- 
tion from a secondary school in Sweden 
and represents completion of 12 to 13 
years of organized schooling in that 
country. 


Interest in Politics Increasing 


“At present there are about 12,000 uni- 
versity students registered in Sweden, 
of whom about 23 percent (9 percent in 
the professional schools) are women. 
There are several different academic de- 
grees; the lower ones, for which most 
students prepare, require from 3 to 5 
years of study. In recent years the stu- 
dents have begun to discuss their own 
educational problems with their teach- 
ers, and in the Teachers’ Councils the 
students are now represented by special 
delegates, 





“Each university or college has its own 
Student Union, with various facilities for 
its members. In addition to this organ- 
ization of students, there are fraterni- 
ties, societies, and clubs of all kinds. It 
is difficult to make any general state- 
ment about the students’ political activi- 
ties since political interest varies con- 
siderably. On the whole it is fair to say, 
however, that the majority of Swedish 
university students are becoming more 
and more interested in politics, and that 
on the whole they support the present 
coalition Government, 

“The various Students’ Unions are 
amalgamated in the Swedish National 
Union of University Students, which 
every few years arranges so-called Stu- 
dent Parliaments. Such a Student Par- 
liament was held at the beginning of 
1943 with discussions of study programs 
and the work of the above-mentioned 
students’ delegates to the Teachers’ 
Councils. The Parliament also took up 
the problems confronting high-school 
and junior college teachers, theologians, 
political scientists, young lawyers, and 
young doctors in the matter of post- 
graduate employment. It is, indeed, sig- 
nificant that to an increasing extent unt- 
versity and college graduates find it 
necessary to protect their interests by 
trade-union methods, 

“Another subject closely connected 
with employment is vocational guidance 
for young people still at school—an aid 
which takes into consideration not only 
the pupils’ talents and interests, but also 
the employment situation. The 1943 
Student Parliament therefore discussed 
vocational guidance in detail, as well as 
the question of limiting the number of 
students in any given field. 

“Naturally, the majority of the male 
students have had to assist in Sweden’s 
national defense. About 95 percent of 
the registered students are of military 
age, and 88 percent of them have either 
been drafted or are employed as civilians 
by the armed forces. The usual period 
of military training for students varies 
between one and two years, but in addi- 
tion to this initial training, students have 
had to serve varying periods with the 
colors at more or less frequent intervals, 

“On the whole, military service has 
greatly hampered academic work, and 
many students who were called up 
shortly after beginning their studies have 


had to abandon them entirely. On the 
other hand, the student’s economic cir- 
cumstances have not deteriorated; it is 
impossible, however, to estimate with any 
degree of accuracy to what extent the 
period of study required for each degree 
has been prolonged by interruptions due 
to military obligations. 

“The present crisis has affected women 
students only to a minor degree. A few 
prospective doctors, dentists, veterinary 
surgeons and chemists, subject to the 
Law of Conscription for Medical Person- 
nel, have been liable for short periods of 
military service. To a certain extent, 
however, women students have volun- 
teered for work in the Swedish Women’s 
Auxiliary Corps (Lottakaren) or as plane 
spotters, camp leaders, etc. A recent 
registration of women and male students 
exempt from military service showed 
that these two categories could provide 
a considerable personnel for various na- 
tional defense purposes. 


Conscripts Committee 
Appointed 


“Certain vital problems have arisen 
from the great inequality in the burden 
imposed by the present situation on men 
and women students. Male students will 
be handicapped in the long run if their 
military service cannot, in one way or 
another, benefit them in civilian life. 
The problem of distributing fairly the 
burden of defense between the con- 
scripts and those exempt from the 
draft—either men or women—is there- 
fore one of far-reaching importance. 

“At the suggestion of the students 
themselves an inquiry is being made into 
questions conected with their duties; a 
‘Conscripts Committee’ has been ap- 
pointed to deal with such matters. This 
committee has submitted reports on the 
effect of military training on university 
studies, on the subject of attaining a 
satisfactory balance between the former 
and the latter, on giving credit for mili- 
tary service under the civil service rules, 
on the granting of financial support to 
students serving with the colors, etc. 

“The various educational institutions 
have attempted in different ways to 
facilitate the studies of men who, from 
time to time, have been called to the 
colors. Special examinations have been 
arranged, and in some cases, even extra 
summer sessions have been held. In 
certain respects the study regulations 
have been modified, without lowering the 
standard. As a general rule, students 
planning to take an examination within 
a year have not been called up for mili- 
tary service until after the examination. 
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Relations With Other 
Scandinavian Students 


“The Swedish university students have 
seen their fellow students in other north- 
ern countries drawn into the World 
War. Since Swedish university life 
has always been in close contact with 
academic life in other countries, the rup- 
ture has been a painful one, but the 
Swedish students have done what they 
could to maintain relations with students 
in Denmark, Iceland, Norway and 
Finland. 

“Certain colleges and universities have 
arranged special lectures on northern 
subjects as well as social evenings in 
order to keep alive the idea of Scandina- 
vian cultural unity. In 1941 and 1942, 
the universities and colleges arranged a 
Students’ Day, with lectures by various 
faculty members on Scandinavian topics. 
The Associated Students’ Union has ap- 
pointed a ‘Nordic Officer’ to deal with 
common northern affairs and problems, 
and schlorships at the Stockholm and 
Uppsala Universities have enabled 
students from Denmark and Finland to 
study there and to become acquainted 
with university life in Sweden. 

“Furthermore, the Swedish students 
at Uppsala and the other universities 
have helped to support Finnish students 
invalided in the war. On the other 
hand, Swedish students, unfortunately, 
have been unable to keep in touch with 
their colleagues in Norway, except 
through Norwegian students and teach- 
ers living in Sweden. However, as a 
manifestation of their sympathy with 
Norway they have endorsed a public 
statement supporting the cause of Nor- 
way and Norway’s students and con- 
demning methods of government which 
set aside law and justice. Many com- 
mittees have likewise been formed for 
the purpose of assisting the work of the 
European Students’ Relief Fund at Ge- 
neva, on the staff of which Sweden is 
represented. 


Grants for Technical Research 


“Even if university studies have con- 
tinued much as usual in many fields, 
there are others in which the war has 
led to increased activity, above all in the 
technical colleges. As a result of Swe- 
den’s isolation from the countries which 
previously were leaders in this sphere, 
advanced technical research and train- 
ing has assumed greater significance 
than ever before. Large grants have 
been made for. technical research work, 
and a number of scholarships have been 
created for advanced technological stud- 





jes. An emergency research organiza- 
tion has also been formed with the ob- 
ject of mobilization of technical research 
facilities for. defense purposes. 

“Sweden’s isolation from the western 
countries has restricted or almost elim- 
inated foreign travei for purposes of 
study. A special section at Stockholm 
University (a ‘People’s University’ run by 
the students themselves and open to the 
public as well as to regular students) has 
endeavored to fill this gap by organizing 
language and general culture courses in 
English and French, employing largely 
foreign visitors in Sweden as lecturers. 
At the same time, foreign scientific jour- 
nals have become scarcer and the op- 
portunities to publish abroad the results 
of research study have been considerably 
reduced. 

“The social life of the Swedish stud- 
ents has not been unaffected by the war. 
Sports clubs have to some extent con- 
centrated on such sports as may be of 
importance for the country’s defense. 
For the same reason, it has even been 
suggested that student athletics should 
be made compulsory. So far, however, 
the majority of Swedish students have 
opposed compulsion and have, instead, 
asked for financial grants to support 
an efficient organization of voluntary 
sports on a large scale.” 


Survey of Studies 
on Southeast Asia 


A Survey of Studies on Southeast Asia 
at American Universities and Colleges, 
published by the East Indies Institute 
of America, reports the offerings of 359 
colleges and universities on the Southeast 
Asia area. The report presents an analy- 
Sis of subject-matter courses offered by 
the colleges and universities from which 
replies were received in the survey, and 
offers a number of conclusions and sug- 
gestions designed to enlarge and improve 
the work which is now being done. The 
questions upon which the survey is based 
are: 

(1) What special courses relating spe- 
cifically to Southeast Asia are given at 
your institution? (Please give exact title 
of course and name of instructor.) 

(2) Which general courses also include 
Southeast Asia? (Please give title of 
course and name of instructor.) 

(3) Would you be interested in includ- 
ing in your curriculum any new courses 
dealing with Southeast Asia? 

a. In which field (Anthropology, Ar- 
chaeology, Languages, Religions, History, 
Art, Social Sciences, Government, Eco- 


nomics, Geography, Natural Sciences, 
Tropical Agriculture) ? 

b. For Southeast Asia in general or for 
any particular area? 

(4) Have you experienced any Jack of 
handbooks on subjects dealing with 
Southeast Asia? Have you any special 
suggestions to make with regard to de- 
sirable publications? 

(5) Is there any possibility of obtain- 
ing scholarships at your institution for 
students desirous of studying subjects 
pertaining to Southeast Asia? 

(6) Is any research project on South- 
east Asia in progress at your institution 
and are any publications on Southeast 
Asia being prepared by members of your 
staff? Please give details. 

Copies of the report may be had by 
writing to the East Indies Institute 
of America, 15 West Seventy-seventh 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


* 


Consumer Education 
(from page 19) 


A school assembly program on 
“Stretching the Family Doliar” was the 
culmination of the cooperative work of 
several classes. The foods classes sup- 
plied information on wise buying of 
foods, the clothing classes on buying 
clothing and textiles, the social studies 
classes on housing, the English classes 
planned the program and organized the 
discussion. 


The challenge 


The greatest challenge in consumer 
wartime education is that of_ helping 
pupils recognize the significance in ulti- 
mate victory of decisions in matters that 
may seem of little importance when 
each is considered separately. Although 
little acts by themselves, such actions 
as the following when multiplied by a 
dozen, a thousand, a million, constitute 
a tremendous contribution to the war: 
Deciding to carry packages and save de- 
livery service; to go to bed when one has 
a cold, thus protecting others, and when 
possible saving doctors’ and nurses’ serv- 
ices; saving a little fat, a few papers, 
some clothing, some food, caring for 
equipment and utensils so as to prolong 
their usefulness, refraining from one 
needless expenditure. Helping people to 
manage resources so as to make these 
types of contributions to the Nation’s 
economic problem during wartime is a 
consumer education job at all school 
levels and for teachers of most subjects. 
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Some Statistics 


College Finances, 


1942-43 And 1943-44 


An average increase of 1.7 percent in 
expenditures of universities and colleges 
from last year to this is forecast in an 
estimate just made by Henry G. Badger 
and Benjamin W. Frazier, of the U. S. 
Office of Education. The estimate is 
based on reports on actual expenditures 
of institutions for 1942-43 and budget 
estimates for 1943-44, It includes schools 
of practically every type and in all sec- 
tions of the country. It is part of the 
second annual survey now being con- 
ducted on the effect of the war on higher 
education, and covers 670 of the 1,702 
institutions in existence in the fall of 
1943. 

Included in the estimate are 638 in- 
stitutions attended entirely or mainly by 
white persons, with an average increase 
of 1.7 percent in their expenditures, and 
34 institutions for Negroes, in which the 
average increase is calculated at 3.4 per- 
cent. 

The 264 publicly controlled institu- 
tions reporting showed an increase of 
3.9 percent, as compared with a decrease 
of nine-tenths of 1 percent reported by 
the 408 institutions under the control of 
religious bodies and other non-Govern- 
mental agencies. 


Effect of Military Enrollments 

The effect of military enrollments with 
their accompanying subventions is seen 
in the fact that the 259 institutions hav- 
ing military enrollments reported an 
average increase of 2.5 percent in their 
budgets from 1942-43 to 1943-44, whereas 
the 413 which enrolled civilian students 
only reported an increase of less than 
one-twentieth of 1 percent. 

An average increase of 1.7 percent in 
expenditures is reported for the degree- 
granting universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools. The junior college 
group, however, shows a decrease of 4.2 
percent. Teachers colleges (degree- 
granting) report an increase of 2.6 per- 
cent, but the nine normal schools show 
an increase of more than 25 percent. 
Engineering schools report an increase 
at 6.5 percent, and schools of theology 
an increase of 2.8 percent. 

A simple statement of averages only 
may be misleading, inasmuch as there 
are wide variations in almost every 
group. For example, of three junior col- 
leges in one State, one expects a de- 
crease of 39.3 percent in its budgeted 
expenditures and the others expect to 





stay within 1 percent of their 1942-43 
budget. Two junior colleges in other 
States show increases of more than 20 
percent each, and a third institution in 
the same locality expects a decrease of 
more than 33 percent. 

Of two State colleges reporting ex- 
penditures of approximately $500,000 in 
1942-43, one expects an increase of 48.2 
percent for 1943-44 and the other ex- 
pects a decrease of 46.5 percent. In one 
of the southern States, one teachers col- 
lege expects a decrease of 26.0 percent 
and another a decrease of 74.2 percent. 
In the same region another teachers col- 
lege expects its 1943-44 budget to 
amount to well over twice its 1942-43 
budget. 


Comparison by Index Numbers 


To facilitate comparison, the expendi- 
ture figures have been reduced to index 
numbers, using 1929-30 as the base 
(100.0) year. The resultant indices are: 


1929-30_...... 100.0 1939-40_...... 128.4 
1981-32_...... 109.8 1940-41_...... 132.8 
1933-34__..... 93.8 1061-48... 2200 146.6 
1935-36....... 104.8 1942-43_...... 146.5 
1987-S38_...... 124.0 1943-44. ...... 149.0 


Using 1939-40 as the base year, the 
indices for that and later years are: 


1939-40_...... 100.0 1942-—43_....... 114.1 
1940-41....... 103.4 1943-44....... 116.0 
1941-42_...... 114.2 







These tentative index numbers sug- 
gest that this year the national total of 
educational and general expenditures 
for higher education will probably not be 
less than $600,000,000, and it may be even 
higher. 

A feature of the study is the number 
of institutions which were unable to 
make a budget statement for 1943-44. 
In addition to the 672 institutions which 
submitted figures on their finances, there 
were 43 which replied that they had not 
yet set up their budgets—in other words, 
that they were operating on a day-to-day 
basis. In a few instances this statement 
was received at Washington as late as 
the middle of November, although in 
most cases it was received in October. 

Of the institutions operating on the 
day-to-day basis, 9 are under public 
control and 34 are privately controlled. 
All except 2 are attended entirely or 
mainly by white persons. Eighteen 
have military enrollments and 25 have 
civilian enrollments only; 8 are for men, 
10 for women, and 25 are coeducational; 
2 are engineering schools, 2 are theologi- 
cal seminaries, 6 are professional schools 
of other types, 5 are junior colleges, and 
28 are degree-granting institutions in- 
cluding liberal arts in their curricular 
offerings. 


Changes in educational and general expenditures, 1942-43 to 1943-44, 
672 institutions of higher education 




















: | Number of 
| Number of Amount reported | Percent of jinstitutions 
Item institutions increase (Or| with no 
reporting | decrease,—)| budget for 
1942-43 actual 1943-44 budget | 1943-44 
All institutions reporting.............. 672 $252, 565, 720 $256, 917, 880 1.7 43 
By control: 
TU CIO in dcinsnsccnnadcmsnnes 264 136, 444, 909 141, 829, 054 3.9 9 
Privately Controle. <cccucccsncsccescens 408 116, 120, 811 115, 088, 826 -.9 34 
By race of students: 
Attended entirely or mainly by white 
Oo dkiincdcccccndscidencsousnneces 638 245, 809, 687 249, 929, 837 1.7 41 
Institutions for Negroes.................- 34 6, 756, 033 6, 988, 043 8.4 2 
By sex of students: 
Coeducational institutions............... 517 212, 314, 549 216, 449, 506 1.9 25 
Institutions for men.._........0..---.--.- 61 12, 508, 863 12, 526, 163 1 8 
Institutions for women...............---- ot 27, 742, 308 27, 42, 146 of 10 
By basis of enrollment: 
With military enrollments. -...........-- 250 173, 006, 497 177, 323, 677 2.5 18 
Without military enroliments...........- 413 79, 559, 223 79, 594, 203 04 25 
By level and curricular offering: 
Degree-granting: 
Universities, colleges, and profes- 
eR nasetctsecnnmecean 350 198, 768, 192 202, 104, 083 1.7 28 
FeReels CIB accanticeccntendins 110 29, 088, 028 29, 833, 351 2.6 5 
Engineering schools..............- 9 7, 374, 385 7, 850, 076 6.5 2 
ee 31 2, 513, 975 2, 585, 091 2.8 2 
Other professional !.........-...-...- 30 3, 427, 315 3, 374, 543 1.5 1 
Non-degree-granting: 
PE CN. ctnsintenssiiiinmainsiia 133 10, 552, 064 10, 111, 463 4.2 5 
Normal schools.....-.-.-----.--+-- 9 841, 761 1, 059, 273 | ieee 




















1 Includes schools as follows: commerce 1; dentistry 1; design 1; law 4; medicine 2; music and/or art 10; occupational 
therapy 1; osteopathy 2; pharmacy 6; and social service 2, 
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Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requesis for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superiniendent of Documenis, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Annual Reports of the United States 
Office of Education for the Fiscal Years, 
1941-42, 1942-43. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 88 p. 
15 cents. 

Report of John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, to Paul V. McNutt, 
Federal Security Administrator, covering 
some of the more important activities of the 
U. S. Office of Education for the biennium 
which began July 1, 1941, and ended June 30, 
1948. 

Teaching as a Profession. By Benja- 
min W. Frazier. Washington, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 35 p., 
illus. (Pamphlet No. 95.) 10 cents. 

Topics discussed in this pamphlet include: 
General nature of the profession; opportu- 
nities for specialization; teacher supply, de- 
mand, and placement; nature of the teacher's 
work; working conditions; requirements for 


becoming a teacher; and opportunities for 
preparation. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Division of 
Personnel Supervision and Management. 
The Federal Security Agency Invites You 
To Live and Work in Washington. 
Washington 25, Federal Security Agency, 
December 1943. 19 p. (Processed.) 
Single copies free. (Supply limited.) 

Gives new and prospective workers in the 
Federal Security Agency helpful information 
about living in Washington. 

U.S. Army. Recruiting Publicity Bu- 
reau. WACS in the Army. Washington, 
Army Recruiting Publicity Bureau, 1943. 
12 p. Free. 


Shows what the WACS do and how they are 
assigned to their jobs. 


U. 8S. Coast Guard. A Message to 
You ... from the Coast Guard Spars. 
Washington, U. S. Coast Guard, 
[1943.] (Folder 8p.) Illustrated. Free. 

Gives qualifications, training, and pay for 
service in the Spars. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. A 
Handbook for Better Feeding of Live- 
stock. Rev. By Paul E. Howe, Harold 
M. Harshaw, and T. E. Woodward. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 71 p. Illustrated. (De- 
partment of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Circular 12.) 10 cents. Single copies 
free from Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Information, as long as supply 
lasts. 

Covers the principles of the practical feed- 
ing of livestock, and gives brief descriptions 
of proper feeding practices for different kinds 
of livestock. Supersedes former editions by 
E. W. Sheets and William Jackson. 

Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. Take Care of 
Pressure Canners. Washington; U. 5. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 
(Folder 16 p.) Illustrated. (AWI-65.) 
5 cents per copy; $2 per 100 copies. Free 
from the Department of Agriculture, Of- 
fice of Information, as long as supply 
lasts. 


Gives specific directions. 


Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 
Save Weather-Damaged Soybeans; Our 
Country Needs This Crop. By J. L. 
Cartter. Washington 25, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943. (Folder 12 
p.) Illustrated. (AWI-71.) 5 cents per 
copy; $2.50 per 100 copies. Free from 
Department of Agriculture, Office of In- 
formation, as long as supply lasts. 
Gives specific directions for saving the crop. 


q Smokehouses and 
Hog Slaughtering Equipment. By J. W. 
Simons and George L. Edick. Wash- 
ington 25, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1943. (Folder 12 p.) (AWI-68.) 
5 cents per copy; $1 per 100 copies. 
Free from the Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Information, as long as supply 
lasts. . 
Text supplemented by drawings. 
Extension Service. 4-H .. =— 
and the War. Washington, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1943. (Folder 
8 p.) Illustrated. (AWI-51.) 5 cents 
per copy; $2 per 100 copies. Free from 
the Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Information, as long as supply lasts. 


Shows how 4-H Club members are achiev- 
ing their seven national war goals. 





U.S. Department of Justice. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. Aids 
for Citizenship Teachers; A Resource 
Unit for Use in the Public Schools by 
Teachers of Candidates for Naturaliza- 
tion. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 54 p. 15 cents. 
Free to teachers of citizenship classes 
conducted under the supervision of the 
public schools from Department of 
Justice, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Contains suggestions for meeting student 


needs, making teaching more effective, and 
judging the results of the teaching. 


._—. Introduction to 
Citizenship Education; A Guide for Use 
in the Public Schools by Teachers of 
Candidates for Naturalization. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1943. 50p. 10 cents. Free to teachers 
of citizenship classes conducted under 
the supervision of the public schools from 
the Department of Justice, Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Designed to acquaint the teacher of citizen- 
ship with the problems that confront him, 


and to help him apply to his work the best 
of teaching methods and materials. 


. This Democracy of 
Ours; An Interpretation of American 
Democracy for Use in Public Schools by 
Candidates for Naturalization. Adapted 
from a statement prepared by Thomas 
H. Briggs. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943. 44p. Illus- 
trated. 10 cents. Free to students in 
citizenship classes conducted under the 
supervision of the public schools upon 
requisition of their teachers, and to such 
teachers, from the Department of Justice, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Explains democracy as it exists in America, 
and analyzes what it has to offer. 


What We Have in 
America; An Interpretation of American 
Democracy. By David Cushman Coyle. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 23 p. Illustrated. 10 
cents. Free to students in citizenship 
classes conducted under the supervision 
of the public schools upon requisition 
of their teachers, and to such teachers, 
from the Department of Justice, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Discusses the resources and future of 


America. For use in the public schools by 
candidates for naturalization. 
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